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THE RECENT LOSS OF THE VERA CRUZ. 


The statement of Mr. A. K. Owen, civil engineer, of Chester, 
Pa., one of the saved passengers of the steamer Vera Cruz, belonging 
to the Alexandre Line, from this city to Havana, which foundered at 
sea in a cyclone, on Saturday, August 28th, forty miles north of Cape 
Canaveral, off the Florida coast,—published in the WV. Y. Herald of 
September 5th, presents, so graphically, certain features of a notable 
shipwreck, that we preserve it, for the most part, entire. Whata 
tribute it is to the infinite power of One who hath his footsteps in the 
sea and rides upon the storm !—Ep. 


“The Vera Cruz left New York 
city at four o’clock p. m. Wednes- 
day, August 25th, 1880, under com- 
mand of Captain Edward Van Sice, 


of the United States and Mexican 


Mail line, bound for Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, withsthe following list of 


saloon passengers :— 


“‘Adolfo Bosgue, T. Samuel Wad- 
man, EH. Fuentes, Filipe Hernan- 
dez, John Gelahell, Walter Betchie, 
J. A. Garcia and wife, J. Rosen- 


berg, John Gonebag, A. Rodri- 


gues, A. Martinez, Miss E. Burns, 


Miss A. Clark, Mrs. R. Arlee, 


George W. Cole, E. Littlefield, O. 


P. Silva, Mrs. F. Hernandez, Mr. 
Welsh, wife and child, Mr. Gals- 
hof, Alexander Wallendge and son, 
Miss Sadie Fay, Miss F. Rubio, 
A. K. Owen, and Major General 
A. T. A. Torbert, United States 
Army. 

“<'lhere were also two cabin pas- 
sengers, names unknown. and two 
horses on board. ‘The officers and 
crew comprised fifty-one persons, 
names not given, making eighty- 
two souls on board. Eleven of 
those on board only are known to 
have been saved. 
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The Cargo. 


‘“The cargo was assorted class 
merchandise,—the heaviest the 
ship could carry, vegetables in 
cases, one car for a Mexican rail- 
road, and barrels of oil and acids 
being above deck. The cold wave of 
Wednesday, with the rain, cdn- 
tinued, with brisk wind from the 
northeast Thursday and Friday, 
but it calmed down at midnight. 
The ship listed all the way, and at 
meals it was difficult to keep 
dishes on the table. Particularly 
was this the case on Friday, which 
proved that the storm was increas- 
ing. The weather was cloudy, 
with frequent rain. 


Cheerful Passengers. 


“The passengers, however, at 
meals were in good cheer, and 
though the rains drove them from 
the deck they seemed to enjoy the 
passage. On Saturday at daybreak 
fore and aft sails were set, as the 
wind was then blowing fresh from 
southeast. At one o’clock p. m. 
Saturday, the captain was heard to 
remark to Mr. Harris, his first 
officer, ‘I have just noticed that 
the barometer is falling rapidly. 
We are going to have a hurricane.’ 
Orders were then given to cut up 
and throw the car overboard, and 
also the barrels of oil, cases of acid 
and cases of vegetables on deck. 
The real blast of the cyclone struck 
us on the port bow at about 
twenty-five minutes to two p. m. 
Saturday, and listed the ship al- 
most on her beam ends. From 
this time it became next to im- 
possible to walk about without 
clinging to chairs, tables and other 
stationary furniture of the cabin, 
and as all movable objects in the 
saloon were quickly thrown from 
port to starboard, walking was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. The wind 
was at this time northeast, and the 
vessel was steering south by east. 
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Flooding the Cabin. 
‘‘ During the evening three sky- 


lights in the main saloon were — 


carried away and the waves poured 


considerable water into the saloon ~ 
and staterooms, setting all adrift. — 


By midnight the passengers were 
generally sitting upon or lying on 


the floor of the saloon conversing © 
with and assisting each other, yet — 


good cheer was the rule, and many 
were the exchanges of wit and 
humor between them all. The 
servants, as they passed around 
them, added to the good feeling. 
Major General Torbert, United 
States Army, had been washed out 
of his stateroom (No. 5), which 
was the first on the port bow, 
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early Saturday evening. He then — 


came to me in the saloon room 
No, 27. 


Gallant Torbert. 


‘‘ He had been thrown against a 
table in the afternoon and had cut 
his right cheek, which troubled 
him considerably, as it bled free- 
ly, but he was in his best and 
kindest humor, speaking a cheer- 
ing word here, assisting a man 
there and attending to the women 
and children everywhere. He lay 
on the saloon floor for a part of 
the night, but was flooded out, 
and then came and laid with me, 
bringing his waterproof, which we 
threw over us to protect us from 
the water dripping in from the 
top and sides. At one o’clock p. 
m. the engine room was dry. The 
drag was put on, but it reversed 
and was useless. 
ten ready until this time and was 
too small for service, even if in 
proper order. At two p. m. the 
ship took a heavy sea and the wa- 
ter put the fires out, immediately 
stopping the engines. 


Passing the Buckets. 
“<The donkey engine then start- 


lt was not got-_ 
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ed and was going when the ship 
sank. ‘The purser came hurriedly 
below, calling for General Torbert, 
and said that the Captain had sent 
him to tell the passengers to come 
and assist the crew or the vessel 
would go down. We immediately 
got up. I went to the deck and 
to the floor of the engine room, 
where I assisted to pass the buck- 
ets for an hour. Captain Van 
Sice was in line near the top pass- 
ing water while I was there. It 
was of no use. ‘The sea was con- 
tinually breaking over the vessel 
and coming down in large quan- 
tities between decks. The donkey 
engine was working, but not to 
any purpose. After this I went 
to the saloon and told General 
Torbert that we were going to 
pieces and fast filling, and nothing 
remained but for us to get life 
preservers upon the women. Gen- 
eral Torbert’s face hurt him so 
that he did not go to pass buckets. 


No Excitement. 


‘There was no such thing as 
excitement on board,—even the 
children were quiet and reason- 
able. Hach assisted the other in 
arranging life preservers, and Gen- 
eral Torbert was like a sunbeam, 
laughing and joking with all while 
he assisted them. The storm at 
this time was most terrific. Such 
waves, wind and rain can never be 
described. ‘The ship listed to her 
beam ends at every wave, and it 
was just possible to crawl from 
one place te the other. The storm 
was so thick that we could not see 
one hundred yards ahead, and the 


roar of the wind and beating of 


rain was like the ratile of mus- 
ketry. General Torbert and my- 
self were lying in my berth talking 
and quietly awaiting the worst, 
when, at twelve minutes past four 
a. m., a sea broke into the engine 
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room and through the saloon, 
making a crash like a battery of 
artillery and striking terror for an 
instant into every one, dashing 
saloon passengers, tables, doors 
and the loose furniture togeumes 
and into water knee deep. 


An Argument about Life. 


‘‘The General came to me im- 
mediately after this with Master 
Wallendge, about nine years old, 
and said, ‘ Romeo, you and I must 
take this little boy and care for 
him between us.’ I allowed that 
we had but fifteen minutes to live, 
and argued that it would be mercy 
to let the little fellow go down 
with the ship, but the General 
kindly insisted, and said, ‘I can- 
not leave this little fellow behind ; 
you and I must save him. Take 
him until I come back.’ The 
next minute the sea came into the 
saloon more terrifically than ever, 
filling it waist deep in water and 
smashing the most of the port 
side. The little fellow and myself 
were rolled over among the chairs 
and tables and I lost him, but he 
was picked up and brought to his 
father. I called to General Tor- 
bert to come to the deck with me. 
He said, ‘I will go aft and meet 
you above.’ I never saw General 
‘Torbert again, alive. 


Passengers Bidding Hach Other 
Goodbye. 


““The passengers now crowded 
into the social hall, which was at 
the top of the saloon steps. Here 
they said farewell to each other. 
We adjusted their life preservers 
and extended sympathy one to the 
other. Never before, perhaps, was 
there a set of passengers so quiet 
and unexcited under circumstances 
so appalling. Mr. Alexander Wal- 
lendze brought his little boy to me 
and ‘said, ‘Mr. Owen, I will give 
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you $1,000 in gold if you will take 
my son and get him to land.’ I 
said no, I did not expect to live 
five minutes after the ship went 
down. I told him it would bea 
mercy to himself and his son to go 
down as quick as possible. I told 
him I could see nothing to hope 
for in a storm like this. I said, 
‘ Let us look at it as if our char- 
acters on the world’s stage were 
about ended.’ 


A Girl's Request. 


“* Miss Sadie Fay asked me in 
her sweetest manner to take care 
of her, but I said to her and to the 
others that there was nothing to 
be done but to stick to the ship 
until we were washed from her, 
and then to cling to the fragments 
as long as possible, and this plan 
was carried out by every passenger. 
The captain was seen just before 
the sea smashed in the port side of 
the upper decks, at twelve minutes 
past four a. m., but whether he 
got excited and jumped overboard 
or was swept away is not known to 
any of us. 


Killed in the Lifeboat. 


“Mr. Parris, first officer, the 
second mate, and one or two more 
of the crew took to the starboard 
bow boat and were killed before 
the boat could be got free. Mr. 
Miller and his engineers stood by 
the ship till she sunk. The quar- 
termaster, William O’Neal, and a 
sailor, name unknown, stood at 
the wheel until the ship sunk. 
It was six o’clock a, m. that the 
ship went down, breaking in the 
middle and filling the sea with 
fragments of stores, trunks and 
merchandise. 


A Wreck-strewn Sea. 


‘*To say there were ten million 
pieces of wrecked stores all clash- 
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ing together five minutes after the 
ship went to pieces would be gross 
exaggeration, but even with such 
a statement no idea could be con- 
ceived as to the state of the case. 
Men, women, children, horses, 
cats and rats mixed in and went 
in, through and over this mass. 
The waves were fifty feet high, 
not in swells and ridges, but in 
peaks like sugar loaves. Four 
peaks beating like surf tore into 
each other. When we went up on 
one tt was not to go down on the 
other side, but to be turned over at 
the top and sent rolling through 
the air to the opposite one, and so 
back ond forth. This lasted about 
two or three hours, after which 
the waves took a more natural 
character and came in swelling 
ridges, and we whirled down and 
over them to the opposite side. 


General Torbert picked up. 


‘General Torbert was picked 
up by Charles Smith, one of the 
crew, about fifteen minutes after 
the ship sunk. He was then weak 
and could crawl on the fragments 
of the wreck only with assistance. 
When the fragment on which he 
was, was turned over, a minute 
later, Mr. Smith came up on an- 
other piece, and never saw the 
General again alive. The wind 
was so terrific that when a plank, 
raft, box or trunk would reach 
the top of a wave it was whirled 
through the air with a force ter- 
rible to behold. Among the living 
and dying I never passed a person 
who was not bleeding from some 
wound inflicted by passing frag- 
ments, and half of them were dead 
or dying within fifteen minutes 
after they took to the waves. 


_ Struggling Women. 


‘This was most appalling ; and 
sad, indeed, was it to sce those 
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heroic women struggling against 
timbers, waves and fate. I passed 
Mr. Wallendge and son ten min- 
utes after the sinking. ‘They were 
about ten yards apart, clinging to 
different pieces of the wreck, and 
the little fellow looked as calm and 
handsome as when playing in the 
saloon two days before. His father 
was depressed, but only for his 
son ; no thought of himself enter- 
ed his head. Would to God that 
I might have done something for 
them both. Thus could I tell 
something about each passenger, 
but as I did not know their names 
I cannot enter into details. 


Imprisoned in the Ship. 


“‘The stewardess was jammed 
in the saloon among doors and 
tables and sank with the ship. 
She was crying bitterly and ap- 
pealed to me for help, when the 
water poured in upon her like a 
Niagara. I stood by the mainmast 
till the water rushed in over the 
huricane deck, and then I climbed 
up the rigging twenty-five feet and 
was washed off by the waves. An 
instant after fragments of the 
wreck piled in and over me. I 
was stunned by a blow across my 
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head, cheek and eyes, as I climbed 
first upon one thing and then 
upon another. For half an hour 
I rushed up one mountain of wa- 
ter, then down another until final- 
ly I caught hold of a piece of the 
ship, about twenty-five feet long 
by ten feet wide. This was the 
port side of the dining room. 
Through one window was the head 
and shoulders of a man, Thomas 
Drumgoold. 


Caught in the Wreckage. 


“‘He asked me to break the 
frame and get him out, but, as 
that was impossible, I shoved him 
down, and he came up through 
the next opening. We now threw 
off our life-preservers and stuck to 
the fragment of wreck, through 
thick and thin, for twenty-four 
hours. During that time we were 
at least two-thirds under water. 
In the night we were both com- 
pletely blind from the salt deposit- 
ed in our eyes. When we struck 
the surf, at four o’clock a. m. on 
Monday, our raft went to pieces 
and we were turned over as many 
as six times before coming to the 
surface.” 


The experiences of Mr. O. P. S1nva, another passenger saved from 
the Vera Cruz, after he left the wreck, were, in part, as follows:— 


*“T struck out vigorously, and 
when I thought I was a good dis- 
tance off I turned and saw a horri- 
ble spectacle. The ship had dis- 
appeared and we were all at the 
mercy of the waves. A terrible 
whirl carried me down, down, 
down, and whenjl again appeared, 
which seemed to take an age, I 
was exhausted. For two or three 
hours we were in a perfect hell. 
I kept changing boards and planks 
at each wave for about two hours, 
when I at last found a part of the 
steamer’s deck, about four feet 


wide by fifteen feet long. Before 
I could get hold of it the ship’s 
baker came to me and we took 
possession of it. * * * We kept 
together on it until dark, fighting 
for life, until about 7 o’clock. A 
heavy sea then knocked us off our 
raft, and I saw no more of it. I 
shouted and called, but no reply 
came, I was alone with nothing 
but my life-preserver. I was tossed 
about for five or six hours, when I 
noticed a change in the waves. I 
felt for bottom and found it on the 
solid shore.” 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


BY PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHBURN. D. D., OF ROBERT COLLEGE, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


It is one of the misfortunes of 
the Navy of the United States 
that the great majority of our peo- 
ple know nothing about it and are 
in no way directly dependent upon 
it. They seldom or never see a 
man-of-war, and when they do it 
is simply a matter of curiosity. It 
is with a very different feeling that 
an American traveler or resident 
in a foreign country sees the Stars 
and Stripes floating over a national 
ship. His heart swells with emo- 
tion, and he feels all the enthu- 
siasm which we used to feel when 
we were boys on the Fourth of 
July. The very sight is a Fourth 
of July oration of the old style, 
when. we were all patriots and be- 
lieved in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

This sight has seldom been seen 
in Constantinople until within a 
few years ; but since the spring of 
1876 we have had an acquaintance 
with the United States Navy, 
which prompts me to say in a few 
words what we think of it. It is 
not the ‘‘ we editorial” which I 
use ; but a we which represents all 
the Americans in Constantinople. 
It is not necessary to speak of the 
pride and satisfaction which we 
feel at the great achievements of 
the Navy in years past, when it 
has been called upon to defend 
our country; for these ought to 
be familiar to every school-boy, 
and much more to every one who 
can remember his feelings when 
the first news of their great deeds 
roused the enthusiasm of the coun- 
try. The history of our Navy is a 
source of patriotic pride to every 
American. 

But we wish to speak soberly of 
our Navy as it is to-day, when we 
are at war with no one, and when 


many are inclined to look upon it 
as a costly and useless ornament. 

It is the true representative of 
the dignity, power, and commer- 
cial importance of the United 
States in all parts of the world; 
and no great nation can afford to 
be without such a representative. 
If we were ready to adopt the old 
policy of Japan,—to shut out all 
the world from our ports, and for- 
bid our citizens to leave the coun- 
try,—we should need no navy; but 
we adopt the opposite policy. We 
throw open our doors to the world 
and desire to enter into commer- 
cial relations with all nations. We 
should be glad to see American 
merchants established in every for- 
eign port. 

It is essential to the success of 
this policy that we should be 
known and respected everywhere ; 
that we should be able to defend 
our rights and protect our citizens. 
This is the work of the Navy, and 
we have no other possible means 
of attaining this object. It is cer- 
tainly not consistent with our 
honor, or even with our respec- 
tability, as a great nation, that, 
when an American citizen is mur- 
dered, we should be forced to beg 
England to send a man-of-war to 
secure justice for us; yet this very 
thing has happened within twenty 
years, in Turkey. It is not for 
our interest that the people of 
distant lands should confound us 
with the English, however much 
we may honor our Mother Coun- 
try. ‘lhe true way of keeping at 
peace with all nations is to main- 
tain our independence, and to 
make it plain that we are able and 
ready to defend our rights, if they 
are not respected. 

The past few years have been 
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_ years of confusion, danger, and re- 
volution in the Kast. There have 
been times at Constantinople when 
we have been in hourly expectation 
of bloodshed and massacre ; when 


- the steamers in the. harbor have 


kept up steam and been ready to 
- slip their anchors; when houses 
were barricaded and armed for de- 
fense. At these times there would 
have been no protection for Amer- 
ican citizens, had not our Govern- 
ment stationed a man-of-war in 
the Bosphorus to defend them, 
and, if necessary, take them on 
board. It may be imagined that 
it was an unspeakable relief to us 
to feel that, although far from 
home, our country had not for- 
- gotten us, but stood ready to pro- 
tect us at anymoment. ‘The pres- 
ence of this ship gave new in- 
fluence and importance to the 
_ American minister. It impressed 
- upon the Turkish authorities the 
fact that the United States was 
_ determined to protect its citizens, 
and no doubt added to the security 


~even of those who were in the in- 


terior of the country. 

The advantage gained in such a 
case is not confined to the indi- 
_ viduals who are protected. It has 
a far wider influence. It extends 
the power and sustains the honor 
and dignity of the nation, for no 
power can command the respect 


- of the world which does not de- 


fend the rights of its citizens 
wherever they may be found. ‘Ihe 
general reputation of a nation 
probably depends upon this as 
much as upon any one thing. 

In a commercial point of view, 
the Navy is in many ways of the 
greatest importance. It keeps the 
United States before the world, 
and would be worth what it costs 
simply as an advertisement ; for, 
strange as it may seem, there are 
people in the world who know 
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nothing of the United States as a 
great commercial nation. There 
are important ports on the Black 
Sea, for example, where the flag 
of the United States had never 
been seen until they were visited 
lately, by the Wyoming. Our ships 
are also constantly employed in 
gaining information of value to 
our merchants, and they are often 
called upon to aid and protect our 
merchant vessels. 

The theoretical importance of 
the Navy in all these respects is 
generally acknowledged, though 
often forgotten. The factithat the 
American Navy is qualified to do 
this work and does do it has been 
impressed upon us by our personal 
acquaintance with most of the offi- 
cers and ships of the Huropean 
Squadron during the past three 
years. In regard to ships and ar- 
mament, we are undoubtedly be- 
hind the times. We have been too 
economical to make our Navy what 
it ought to be ; but in every other 
respect it is unequaled. The offi- 
cers and men cannot be matched 
by any other navy in the world. 
In personal character, ability, and 
education the officers surpass those 
of all other nations. Constanti- 
nople is a favorable place to make 
a comparison, and I think that 
they have made this impression 
here. I have often heard it spoken 
of. They are gentlemen, in the 
very best sense of that word, with- 
out affectation, unassuming, polite, 
and thoughtful, and they make 
friends at once in the best society, 
wherever they go. They are the 
most thorough and genuine Amer- 
icans that I have seen in Europe ; 
such Americans as I wish we might 
always have to represent us abroad. 
And I was surprised to find that 
they come, from all parts of the 
United States,—North and South, 
Hast and West. ‘There are no sec- 
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tional interests in the Navy. It 
represents the whole country, and 
the education or profession of the 
officers seems to combine and har- 
monize in them the good qualities 
of different sectiong, so that they 
are representative Americans, with- 
out being special representatives 
of any one state. They are patrio- 
tic Americans, who love and honor 
their country above all others; 
who have more of the old enthu- 
siasm than most Americans whom 
we see, and very little of that 
sceptical distrust of our republican 
institutions which now seems to be 
fashionable at home. 

Many of them are earnest Chris- 
tian men, and all of them have 
manifested a hearty interest in the 
work which Americans are doing 
in Turkey for the enlightenment 
and elevation of the people. The 
importance of this kind of friendly 
interest can only be appreciated 
by us on the ground; but there 
are many in America who know 
how much Robert College owed to 
the friendly intervention of Ad- 
miral Farragut, and all can see, to 
some extent, how our position 
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must be strengthened by the pro- 
tection, sympathy, and friendship 
of these representatives of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The ships which have been at 
Constantinople during this period 
have been the Vandalia, Dispatch, 
Marion, Alliance, (Gettysburg, 
Quinnebaug, and Wyoming, and, 
as we have thus made the personal 
acquaintance of about 150 officers, 
we think that we may fairly ex- 
press an opinion of the Navy as a_ 
whole. We are proud of it, and 
we wish that it may be honored, — 
esteemed, and supported by every — 
American citizen, as it deserves to — 
be. We do not profess to be com- — 
petent to decide what class of ships — 
or what style of guns and tor-_ 
pedoes should be adopted by our 
Navy Departement; but we may 
be permitted to express the hope 
that no false ideas of economy 
may be allowed to cripple the Navy 
of the United States and make it 
unworthy of the officers and men 
who work it, and who so success- 
fully sustain the honor and repu- 
tation of the country in all parts 
of the world.—Jndependent. 


From Chart & Compass, London, Eng. 


“ON BOARD THE ROCKET,—BY CAPT. ROBERT C. ADAMS, 
BOSTON, MASS.” 


This is a book which we have 
read at two sittings, and with 
something like devouring interest. 
‘The interest was all the more in- 
tense and real because we knew 
the writer’s sainted father, the 
golden-mouthed preacher, Dr. Nr- 
HEMIAH ADAMS, of Boston, alsohis 
sisters, and happy home, which he 
left for the life of a sailor. Capt. 
Robert C. Adams is an educated 
American gentleman, from the best 
literary and religious circle that 


Boston in its palmiest days con- 
tained,—a gentle spirit, loyal to his 
proud flag of the Stars and Stripes, 
and of transparent honesty and 
truth. We mention this because 
he is brave enough to lift the veil, 
and show the two sides of life in 
American ships. He exposes in 
scathing and burning words the 
horrible atrocities which were and 
are, to-day, in many cases, still per- 
petrated on the high sear, under 
this republican flag, which, as he 
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says, should be the symbol of free- 
dom and justice. 


~ The Sailor’s Lot on Many Vessels, 
and in Many Ports. 


Read in this connection what he 
says took place on the Duédlin, on 
which he was a common sailor, 
which vessel was a typical ship. 
He says:—‘‘ I needed no other illus- 
tration for the next few months, to 
impress upon my mind the two 
extremes of the future life.” This 
_harsh, cruel treatment of sailors 
became proverbial to American 
ships,—it became thoroughly sys- 
tematized and created its own 
phraseology. Not only so but it 
_ spread to many colonial ships on 
the Atlantic border. Yet imprison- 
ment, transportation, and the swift 
sword of justice have worked won- 
ders in these latter. But is the 
_ evil as bad to-day as twenty years 
ago? No,—thanks to the Sailor 
Societies (like the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’S FRIEND), the abolition of 
_ slavery, and a general elevation of 
manners and morals. But let Mis- 
sion Boards, Courts of Law, mem- 
bers of legislatures know that in 
home and foreign ports and out 
on the seas, many of our sailors are 
subject to a tyranny and slavery 
as debasing as ever reigned on 
Southern plantations. One act of 
crying injustice is forcibly dwelt 
upon by Captain Adams,—that sail- 
ors are driven out of American 
ships by cruelty, without their 
wages, in every port of Europe, 
Asia, and most other ports of the 
world. Is there no Plimsoll in the 
United States to awaken the legis- 
lature at Washington either to 
abrogate this cursed law, or take 
such action as shall protect sea- 
men from such wholesale robbery 
and wickedness? The law which 
was intended to be for life, is now 
the cause of death. 
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Atrocittes at Sea. 


Then at sea,—what is done 
there? A boy is sweeping the 
decks, but unfortunately makes 
some laughable motions to the 
manat the wheel. The Captain 
of the Dublin sees him, catches 
him by the neck and thrashes him 
with the Cat. But this is not 
enough for the second mate. As 
soon as the youth went forward 
Captain Adams says,—‘‘ Without 
farther words he struck Taylor on 
the face with a belaying-pin and 
foliowed it up with several blows 
in the same place. The boy’s 
shrieks brought the mate forward; 
but by the time he had reached 
the spot, the damage was done, 
and the boy lay fainting on the 
fore-hatch with his face covered 
with blood.” Captain Adams gives 
another picture on board ot this 
same ship. Two Finnish seamen 
had joined the ship at Cronstadt 
for $20 a month, but the rest 
of the crew, at New Dieppe, signed 
for $15. The Captain seemed de- 
termined to break his agreement, 
and make these men sign for the 
same. He called one to his cabin 
and said, if he did not sign for the 
$15, he would only give him $10 
should he prove not to be a first- 
class able seamen. The man was 
confident of his ability, and had 
every appearance of being a thor- 
ough seaman. He understood En- 
glish imperfectly, and was some- 
what bewildered by the proposi- 
tion, but he realized that it was a 
scheme to defraud him of five dol- 
lars a month, and he respectfully 
declined to sign the new articles, 
saying, he had signed once before 
the consul and that was his bar- 
gain. After a little useless argu- 
ment, the captain rose and shut 
the cabin door; then he caught 
the man by the neck with his left 
hand, and gave him a blow with 
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his right fist that knocked him 
down. He jumped on his chest 
two or three times with his whole 
weight ; and then kneeling on top 
of him pounded his face severely. 
The man cried out for mercy and 
promised to sign. He was then 
helped up, and wrote his name 
on the fifteen dollar articles. 
The other Finn was at the wheel 
at the time, and whether he heard 
anything of what was going on or 
not, he seemed to lose his head 
just then, and ran the ship off her 
course. The mate, perceiving it, 
struck him, and put another man 
in his place. He was just coming 
forward as the captain and his 
shipmate stepped out of the ca- 
bin. The bruised face of his com- 
rade startled him, and when the 
captain told him to go into the 
cabin he refused, supposing he 
was going to be beaten for his bad 
steering. The captain, without 
further words, seized a belaying 
pin from the rail and hit him a 
powerful blow on the head, which 
cut a deep gash on the side of his 
forehead, and in a moment his 
face was one mass of blood. The 
_steward and myself carried him 
into the cabin, by his head and 
heels, and seating him on a stool 
in a state-room, bound up his 
broken head with strips of sail 
cloth in lieu of rags. The captain 
brought a pen to him and told 


him to write his name on the old. 


articles. ‘‘What ish dis ?”’ he ask- 
ed. ‘Do as you’re told,” said the 
captain, and the man signed. The 
captain then puta pair of hand- 
cuffs on the man’s wrists, though 
he was as quiet as possible, and he 
was left to meditate on the privi- 
leges of sailing under that symbol 
of freedom and justice, the Amer- 
ican flag.” 


Was Anything Done About It? 
We ask as toall the tens of thon- 
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sands of such brutalities,—were the 
officers, so far as real imprisonment 
is concerned, ever brought to jus- 
tice? Sofar as our inquiries have 
gone,—the answer is,—never! For 
the many murders committed on 


borad of American ships has one of- © 


ficere ver been hung? We fear the 
law courts would say,—not one! We 
once saw a ship come into Cewes, 
where five of the crew had been kill- 
ed on the voyage, and allbeaten. To 
save the officers being summarily 
dealt with by many who would 
gladly have been the avengers of 
justice, the police arrested them, 
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and the Ambassador sent them to — 


the States. 


We never heard what 


became of them, but as the sailors 
were darkies, no doubt they es-— 
caped on account of legal difficul-— 


ties concerning testimony and wit- 
nesses! Can it be wondered at 
that real American born sailors 
have been driven from their Mer- 
cantile Marine? And can it be 
wondered at that God has per- 
mitted the finest Mercantile Ma- 
rine that ever sailed the ocean, 
to be scattered and well nigh 
broken up? We believe that the 
United States are yet to have 
a magnificent Navy, eclipsed by 
none,—but that cannot be till those 
who man their vessels are treated 
according to the eternal laws of 
justice, truth, and mercy. 

Bat this book shows a bright 
side, where profanity and cruelty 
are not allowed on board ship. We 
do thank God that many captains 
have taken the right stand. But 
an old, recognised, wide-spread sys- 
tem dies hard. Long voyage, and 
even short voyage ships need look- 
ing after in this respect. In all 
our foreign ports, and many of 
our home ports, sailors are robbed 
and debased on shore; put on 
board drunk and discontented, 
and so the evil is intensified. The 
old Gospel of Jesus Christ is need- 
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/ed in all its many-sided ministry 
_ of love. 


7 
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“On board the Rocket” gives 
facts, clearly stated. All parts of the 
world are visited, and the only 
fault of the description and word- 


‘paintings is that all are too short. 


The book should be scattered by 
the thousands, among the Anglo- 


Saxons and Scandinavians, until 


the sympathies of the nations are 
stirred up to do all that is possible 


for seamen. We commend the vol- 
ume with all our heart. It shows 
what can be done by a Christian 
captain. It proves the common 
assertion ‘‘that only the bad sail- 
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ors are thus treated,” to be an 
infamous lie, and that quiet, obe- 
dient, and well conducted sailors 
have to share the same profanity 
and abuse. 

It must not be supposed by the 
above, says the writer in Chart & 
Compass, that we under-estimate 
the vast improvement in Amer- 
ican, Canadian, and British ships. 
We sincerely believe, that accord- 
ing to the monies invested, mis- 
sionaries employed, and the varied 
agencies at work, no department 
of missions, either in Christendom 
or heathendom, shows such a grand 
return. Yet we are equally sure 
of what yet remains to be done. 


THE TRAVELER’S HYMN FOR ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


An adaptation of Arndt’s ‘“‘ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ?” 
BY DEAN STANLEY. 
Where is the Christian’s Fatherland? 


Ts it the Holy Hebrew Land? 
In Nazareth’s vale, on Zion’s steep, 


Or by the Galilean deep? 


Where pilgrim hosts have rushed to lave 
Their stains of sin in Jordan’s wave, 

Or sought to win by brand and blade 
The tomb wherein their Lord was laid? 


Where is the Christian’s Fatherland? 
Is it the haunted Grecian strand, 
Where Apostolic wanderers first 
The yoke of Jewish bondage burst ? 
Or where, on many a mystic page, 
Byzantine prelate, Coptic sage, 
Fondly essayed to intertwine 
» Earth’s shadows with the Light Divine? 


Or is the Christian’s Fatherland 

Where, with crowned head and croziered hand, 
The Ghost of Empire proudly fits, 

And on the grave of Cxsar sits? 

Or by those world-embracing walls, 

Or in those vast and pictured halls, 

Or underneath that soaring dome,— 

Shall this not be the Christian’s home? 
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Where is the Christian's Fatherland ?— 
He still looks on from land to land. ' 

Is it where German conscience woke, 
When Luther’s lips of thunder spoke? 

Or where by Zurich’s shore was heard 
The calm Helvetian’s earnest word ? 

Or where, beside the rushing Rhone, 
Stern Calvia reared his unseen throne? 
Or where from Sweden’s snows came forth 
The stainless hero of the North? 


Or is there yet a closer band,— 
Our own, our native Fatherland? 


Woaere Law and Freedom side by side 


In Heaven’s behalf have gladly vied? 

Where prayer and praise for years have rung 
In Shakespeare’s accents, Milton’s tongue, — 
Blessing with cadence sweet and grave 

The fire-side nook, the ocean wave, 

And o’er the broad Atlantic hurled, 
Wakening to life another world? 


No, Christian! no!—not even here, 

By Christmas hearth or churchyard dear; 

Nor yet on distant shores brought nigh 

By martyr’s blood or prophet’s cry,— 

Nor Western pontiff’s lordly name, 

Nor Hastern Patriarch’s hoary fame,— 

Nor e’en where shone sweet Bethlehem’s star :— 
Thy Fatherland is wider far. 


Thy native home is wheresoe’er 

Carist’s Spirit breathes a holier air;— 

Where Christ-like Faith is keen to seek 

What Truth or Conscience freely speak, — 

Where Christ-like Love delights to span 

The rents that sever man from man,— 

Where round God’s throne His just ones stand,— ~ 
There, Christian, is thy FaraerLanp! 


For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
THE COMMERCE OF THE BIBLE. 
BY REY. J. E, ROCKWELL, D. D. 
I1L-COMMERCIAL CENTERS OF WESTERN ASIA. 


Out of the great hive of human 
life and civilization, which stood 
in the region of which Babylon 
and Nineveh were the chief cities, 
the families went forth that peo- 


pled the earth. The history of 
this emigration is condensed into 
a brief space in the tenth chapter 
of Genesis, and only a few hints 
are given, which may serve as 
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clues with which to follow out 
the course of population and com- 
merce from the time of the re- 
peopling of the earth after the 
flood, to the dawn of any trust- 
worthy history, except that of the 
Scriptures. 

This account of the division of 
the earth among the sons of Noah 
evidently passes over several cen- 
turies after the flood, and is de- 
signed to give a brief survey of 
the relative positions of the fam- 
ilies of Shem, Ham and Japhet, 
after the confusion of languages at 
Babel, of which notice is found in 
the succeeding chapter—(Genesis 
zi. By what processes of emigra- 
tion, or by what routes of travel 
the increasing population of the 
earth entered upon their new pos- 
sessions, we are not informed. 
Asia, Africa and Europe were evi- 
dently largely occupied before the 
time of Abraham, to whose de- 
scendants the sacred record chiefly 
confines its narrations. 

The names of fifteen cities are 
given in the brief account of the 
division of the earth among the 
families of the sons of Noah. This 
division is said to have occurred in 
the time of Peleg, who, according 
to the Hebrew chronology was 
born one hundred years after the 
flood, and who lived to the age of 
two hundred and thirty-nine years. 
If, as is supposed, the confusion of 
languages and the consequent sep- 
aration and migration of nations 
took place in the one hundred and 
twentieth year of his life, the pop- 
ulation of the earth might, ac- 
cording to the lowest estimate of 
its increase, have grown to several 
millions, and thus have given to 
each of the nationalities named 
sufficient numbers to have formed 
the nuclei for strong and vigorous 
colonies, which soon grew into 
nations, in each of which were 


cities, where commerce had its 
machinery and its agencies. Of 
these Babylon and Nineveh have 
already been noticed, as being the 
centers of the Chaldean monarchy, 
growing up in the earliest home 
of the human family after the 
flood. 

Here in Ur of the Chaldees 
Abraham was living, when he was 
called to go into a land, which as 
yet he had never seen, and which 
was to be given for a possession to 
him and to his dercendants. 

The modern Urfah has been 
usually supposed to be the birth- 
place of Abraham. If this be so, 
it lay but three hundred miles 
east of Canaan, and twenty miles 
from Haran, where he first abode, 
after leaving Ur. Mr. Loftus, 
who has made an extensive survey 
of Chaldee, places it, however, in 
lower Mesopotamia, near the junc- 
tion of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
If this supposition be correct, the 
journey westward would have been 
trom eight hundred to a thousand 
miles. {n either case, as is evident 
by the succeeding history of the 
Patriarch and his descendants, 
commerce must already have laid 
for its use highways, over which 
its caravans might easily pass, and 
which the steward of Abraham, 
and afterwards his grandson, found 
no difficulty in making their way 
to and fro. 

Haran, where Abraham first 
rested, and where his father died, 
was evidently an important centre 
of commerce then, and a thousand 
years afterwards was spoken of by 
Hzekiel (Hzek. wevit: 23), as one 
of the cities, which had com- 
mercial intercourse with Tyre. 

When the Patriarch entered the 
Land of Promise, he found already 
numerous cities scattered through- 
out that whole region, which after- 
wards fell into the possession of 
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his déscendants, and which were 
already busy points of skill and 
trade. On his way thither he 
must have passed through Damas- 
cus, which long before his time 
had been seized by commerce as 
one of its great reservoirs, into 
which the vast trade of the Hast 
poured its merchandise, and from 
which it was distributed over the 
known world. Here the endless 
trains of caravans must have paus- 
ed, as they bore the products of 
the looms, and forges, and work- 
shops—the flocks, and fields and 
mines of Chaldea and India, and 
all the Orient, towards the coun- 
tries lying around the Mediterra- 
nean, ‘‘ the isles of the Gentiles.” 
At this point the mighty tide of 
population which, since the dis- 
persion, had been moving west- 
ward, met the vast wall of Leba- 
non, crowned with snow, and 
wreathed with clouds, and turned 
southward to Palestine, and Egypt 
and the Sea. Here merchants 
established themselves to supply 
the needs of the caravans, which 
met here to deposit their treasures, 
or to exchange their loads with 
others which had come eastward, 
or to rest for awhile ere they again 
took up their line of march for the 
west, or for their homeward trip. 
Thus Damascus had grown up be- 
fore the time of Abraham as a 
centre of trade between the East 
and the West. Thus it continued 
for ages after his days, to be the 
great trading port of the Orient. 
So in the times of the prophets it 
was recognized for its wealth and 
influence. When Christ came it 
still maintained its position and 
power, and it is to-day the same 
busy scene, where the great cur- 
rents of oriental commerce meet, 
and swell and flow. Here Abra- 
ham obtained his trusty steward, 
to whom he committed the care 
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of his vast and increasing wealth, 
and who was his confidential agent 
in the most delicate and important 
affairs of his household. 

As the Patriarch passed south- 
ward, he found the land inhabited 
by a few wandering tribes, the 
descendants of Canaan, and yet 
here and there permanent settle- 
ments had been made and cities 
founded, around which were grow- 
ing up the nations that filled the 


land, when his descendants re- 
turned from their long bondage, ~ 


and out of whose energy and en- 


terprise had been established the 


seaports, which by that time had 


sprung into busy life and activ- 


ity along the whole eastern coast 
ot the Mediterranean. Already 
Egypt had become an important na- 
tion, between which and the coun- 
tries north and east was kept up 
constant and easy intercourse 
through the land of the Philis- 
tines and across the plains of 
Arabia. 

That commerce, even at this 
period, had marked out for itself 
great throughfares of international 
communication, is evident from 
the movements of Abraham him- 
self. During a time of famine 
in Canaan he went down to Egypt 
with all his household and his 
flocks. His vast herds, which re- 
quired the attendance of a large 
company, who were at once his 
servants and his trained soldiers, 
constituted his wealth, which was 
of service to him, beyond the 
simple supply of his family with 
food, only as they could be turned 
into money, or given in exchange 
for such articles as were required 
for his constant use, and which 
were provided by artisans and 
merchants, with whom he traded. 

In the history of the immediate 
descendants of the Patriarch, es- 
pecially in the time of his grand- 
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son Jacob and his family, we meet 
with increasing evidence of the 


growth of commerce and of new 


centers, which were springing up 


eek 


at its behest. 
Around the stone which Jacob 
set up after his night-vision at 


_ Bethel, grew up a city which was 


for ages an important point of 
trade for central Palestine. In 
the time of Jeroboam II, it had 
grown from a rude village into a 
royal residence, in which were 
winter and summer palaces for the 
court, and ‘great houses’ and 
‘houses of ivory.’ 

Shechem is also mentioned in 
the story of Jacob, between which 
and Bethel a regular road and 
causeway existed, which is noticed 
in the book of the Judges xxi : 19, 
‘the highway that goeth up from 
Bethel to Shechem.’ 

So important was this place to 
the commerce of Asia, that amid 


all the changes which centuries 
_ have wrought, it still remains a 


center of trade as it passes between 
Jaffa and Beyrout and the Hast. 
It is the gateway of traffic between 
the Mediterranean and the coun- 
tries beyond the Jordan. It was 
a mart of trade when Jacob and 
his family visited it, and purchased 
of Hamor a parcel of ground, 
which he afterwards bequeathed 
to his son Joseph. It cuntinued 
all through the history of Judah 
and of Israel a city of great com- 
mercial importance. It doubtless 
gained rather than lost in its pres- 
tige by the influx of Babylonians 
after the captivity of the ten 
tribes. It was still a commercial 
center when Christ sat by the 
well of Jacob and talked with the 
woman who had come thither 


_ from the city, and it yet continues 


to be a point of considerable trade 
under the modern name of Vadlous, 
filled with the workshops of arti- 


sans, and with merchants who deal 
in wool, grain and oil, and the 
various fabrics of the loom. 

The ancient route of commerce 
from Damascus southward, evi- 
dently passing through this ancient 
city, here divided at last into two 
roads, the one leading downwards 
towards Egypt, through the land of 
the Philistines along the Mediterra- 
nean Coast, and the other follow- 
ing the ridge of the hill-country 
down to Beersheba, and thence 
turning eastward through Kden 
and Arabia, by the way of the 
ports “lath and Hzion-Geber, on 
the Elanitic arm of the Red Sea. 

On these lines of travel lay the 
most important cities of Canaan, 
Syria and Phenicia. Some of 
these were ancient centers of trade 
when Abraham entered the land, 
and are up to the present time im- 


‘portant towns of Palestine. 


Possibly Jebus, afterwards known 
as Jerusalem, had already sprung 
up into a city along this route 
of trade, when Abraham passed 
thither. Certain it is that Hebron 
was an ancient city in his day, 
and has continued a place of im- 
portance up to our own time. 
Here it was that one of the earliest 
contracts was made, of which any 
notice is given in the Scriptures. 
This was the purchase of the cave 
of Machpelah, by the Patriarch as a 
burying place for his family. And 
that scene as it is described by the 
sacred historian, has been repro- 
duced a thousand times since, in 
that land, even to the offer of a 
free gift of the land, when it was 
well understood, that three times 
its value would be asked and prob- 
ably given. The author of The 
Land and the Book speaks of it as 
the type of modern bargains in 
the same country. ‘‘ The polite son 
of Lohar says:—‘ the field give I 
thee.’ Of course! And just so I 
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have had a hundred houses and 
fields and horses given me, and 
the bystanders called upon to wit- 
ness the deed, and a score of prot- 
estations and oaths taken to seal 
the truth of the donation,’ all 
which, of course, meant nothing 
whatever, just as Abraham under- 
stood the true intent and value of 
Ephron’s daksheesh. He there- 
fore urged forward the purchase, 
and finally brought the owner to 
state definitely his price, which he 
did at four hundred shekels of 
silver. But, says the courteous 
Hittite:—‘ four hundred shekels, 
what is that betwixt me and thee!’ 
How often you hear those identical 
words on similar occasions,—and 
yet acting upon their apparent 
import, you would soon find out 
what and how much they meant. 


In this same city of Hebron the 
immediate descendants of Abra- 
ham spent much of their time. 
Here too David reigned for the 
first seven years of his sovereignty, 
and for many ages it retained its 
prestige and importance. Though 
now in the hands of the Moslems, 
who became its masters in the 
twelfth century, it is still a place 
of considerable size, and its in- 
habitants (some 12,000 in num- 
ber), are engaged in the manu- 
facture of water-skins, lamps and 
glass ornaments. 

About twenty-five miles south- 
ward from this point lay Beer- 
sheba, where around the wells, 
which Abraham digged for his 
cattle, grew up a city on the bor- 
ders of Palestine. ‘The inspection 
of a map of this country will show, 
how important a center of trade 
this must have been. Here the car- 
avans trading between Canaan and 
other countries met and parted, 
some for Egypt, and others for the 
ports of the eastern arm of the 
Red Sea, and thence eastward and 
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southward. In the times of the 
monarchy of Israel, it had become 
recognized as an important city. 
Here Samuel and his sons had 
judged the people. Hither the 
census of Joab extended, and the 
old formula ‘from Dan to Beer- 
sheba’ had recognized this as the 
southern extreme of the kingdom 
of Judah. In later years it be- 
came an important Roman town, 
and still later a seat of ecclesias- 
tical authority, and is still known 
as Birs-es- Seba. 

Parallel with these lines of traffic, 
lay the coast cities of the Medi- 
terranean, Sidon and Tyre and 
Ashkelon and Gaza, which grew 
into importance, when commerce 
leaving her land-routes, claimed 
the sea as her empire, and sent 
forth her ventures upon it. 

From these early centers of busi- 
ness, there went out eastward vast 
lines of travel, over which count- 
less caravans passed, having the 
wealth of India and Armenia, and 
the nations lying along the Persian 
Gulf and the Erythian Sea, and 
thus connecting by direct routes, 
across Arabia, or by the water 
courses of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, the industries and riches 
of the Orient, with the mighty 
tides of commercial energy and 
activity, that were sweeping west- 
ward from the coasts of Phcenicia 
and Kgypt. 


- 0 


Coming Towards Rest. 


As flows the river calm and deep, 
In silence toward the sea, 

So tloweth ever, and ceaseth never, 
The love of God to me, 


What peace he bringeth to my heart, 
Deep as the soundless sea, 

How sweetly singeth the soul that clingeth, 
My loving Lord, to thee. 


How calm at even sinks the sun 
Beyond the clouded west, 

So tempest-driven, into the haven, 
I reach the longed-for rest, 
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ITEMS FROM ALL DIRECTIONS. 


Signals to prevent Collisions at Sea. 


The international rules and regula- 
tions for preventing collisions at sea 
went into effect Wednesday, September 
ist, 1880. These were adopted at the 


Council at Osborne, Isle of Wight, Eng., 
and the order signed on the 14th of 
August, 1879. It was somewhat widely 
reported that the United States was not 
one of the Powers agreeing to the new 

regulations;—but this was a mistake. 
The code now going into effect has been 
signed by the following named Powers:— 
Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Chili, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and 
the United States. The new Interna- 
tional Code is quite voluminous. It 
gives rules concerning lights, ships not 
under command, sailiug ships under way 
or being towed, lights in bad weather, 
ships at anchor, pilot boats, fishing boats, 
ships overtaken by others, sound signals 
for fog, &c.; steering and sailing, speed, 
&c.; signals indicating course, course to 
be taken in narrow channels, right of 
way, special circumstances, reservation 
of rules for harbor and inland naviga- 
tion, and special lights for squadrons 
and convoys. The code will be furnished 
to all masters of vessels. The import- 
ance of their complying with its regula- 
tions pertains not merely to the lessening 
of the dangers to life at sea, but it 
pertains also to their financial interest; 
tor if a ship is proved to be lost in con- 
sequence of there being no means on 
board for making or interpreting an in- 
ternational code signal, it may become 
a question with underwriters and in- 
surers, whether the ship could, strictly 
speaking, be deemed seaworthy without 
these necessaries on board. 


Winter Life in Arctic Seas. 


Lieutenant Howgaard, of the Vega, 
Prof. Nordenskjold’s Arctic vessel, is 
publishing in the Copenhagen Dagblad 
a series of letters, in one of which he 
describes the winter experiences while 
icebound, 120 miles from Behring’s 
Straits :-— 

“During the month of October the ice 
had increased so much in strength that 


an icehouse was built on shore, with the 
view of making magnetical observations 


there. A tent was now drawn over the 
ship, the rigging having been lowered, 
and a thick covering of snow was laid 
on the deck, while all other necessary 
preparations to lessen the effects of an 
Arctic winter were made, Hvery Satur- 
day evening, lectures were delivered on 
suitable subjects. The temperature in 
the cabins varied from 15 to 18 degrees 
of heat (Celsius), in the middle deck be- 
tween 6 and 12 degrees, in the engine 
room between 4 and 7 degrees, and in no 
part of the ship did the temperature fall 
below zero. In the cabins of the petty 
officers and the crew, as well as in the 
middle deck, lamps were kept burning 
all day long. Christmas was celebrated 
merrily, and an imitation Christmas tree 
was made from willow branches and 
covered with presents. During the long, 
enforced stay here the character and 
language of the Tschuktschers were 
thoroughly studied. The time hung 
rather heavily on the hands of the ex- 
plorers during the long dark days and 
nights; but on no occasion was daylight 
quite wanting, and even on the shortest 
aay, although the sun did not rise above 
the horizon, there was a couple of hours’ 
daylight. To this Lieutenant Howgaard 
ascribes the entire absence of scurvy. 
Every preparation was made in case the 
Vega should break up during one of the 
violent gales which occurred from time 
to time, and provisions for four months 
were landed on shore. The sport during 
the winter was very poor. The bears 
kept away, wolves were seen but could 
not be got at, and the hares and ptarmi- 
gans, being white, were very difficult to 
shoot on the snow; but during the 
spring the sport became excellent. The 
gales were especially violent during the 
months of October and November and 
the blocks of ice rose to a height of some 
fifteen yards. The average temperature 
during October was 20 degrees, in the 
beginning of December 30 degrees, and 
in January the quicksilver froze, Dur- 
ing the month of February the average 
cold was 39 degrees. ‘The coldest day 
was on the 25th of January, when the 
thermometer fell to 46.5 degrees. In 
March the average temperature was 21.7 
degrees, in April 189 degrees, and in 
May 15 degrees. The average temper- 
ature of the year was 11.2 degrees. The 
best cover against the cold was a coat 
made from the hide of a stag and lined 
with eiderdown. A great quantity of 
fish is caught by angling through holes 
cut in the ice,” 
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North Pole Stations. 


A beginning is about to be made, says 
Nature, to carry out Lieutenant Wey- 
precht’s proposal for a circle of observ- 
ing stations around the North Pole re- 


gion. The Danish Government has re- 
solved to establish a station at Uperna- 
vik, in West Greenland; the Russian 
Government has granted a subsidy for 
an observatory at the’mouth of the Lena, 
and another on one of the Siberian 
Islands; Count Wiltzek is to defray the 
expenses of a station on Nova Zembla 
under the direction of Lieutenant Wey- 
precht; the Chief of the United States 
Signal Service, General Meyer, had re- 
ceived permission to plant an observa- 
tory at Point Barrow, in Alaska; and it is 
expected that Canada will have a similar 
establishment on some point of her 
Arctic coast. At the Hamburg Confer- 
ence it was anunounced that Holland 
would furnish the funds for a station in 
Spitzbergen ; and it is expected that 

orway will have an observing post on 
the ae of the province of Fin- 
mark, 


The U. S. Navy in the War of 1861-65. 


Congress has at last authorized the 
compilation of a naval history of the 
war, as a companion work to that on the 
military operations, now in course of 
preparation. These will be invaluable 
volumes, not only to military and naval 
men all over tne world, but to the 
students of general and political history. 
Free access can now be had to the 
records of each party in that great 
struggle, and the importance of the sub- 
ject demands that ali this wealth of ma- 
terial should be placed in the hands of a 
compiler of acknowledged capability. 


The Tunnel Under the English Channil. 


The preliminary excavations for this 
enterprise are being actively pushed for- 
ward at Sangatte, near Calais, in France, 
at a spot where the cliffs have an alti- 


tude of seventy feet above the level of 
the sea at high water. <A point has been 
chosen where the rccks, of gray chalk, 
which have to be traversed by the tun- 
nel, come to show their heads at the sur- 
face of the soil. On the opposite shore 
similar borings have been begun, so that 
the works are proceeding simultaneously. 
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The soundings that have been made dur- 
ing the last few years demonstrate that 
the base of the channel consists of a com- 
pact mass of chalk, resting on banks of 
slate. This mass, which is easy enough 
to pierce, is said at the same time to re- 
sist filtration sufficiently. It would, 
therefore, present a substance excellently 
adapted for perforation. But what yet 
remains to be proved is whether the suc- 
cession of these chalk layers will not 
disclose some irregularities or ruptures 
which would render the enterprise im- 
possible. 

The shaft at Sangatte has now reached 
a depth of nearly 200 feet, or about 130 
feet below the level of high water. It 
has a width of ten feet, and is lined 
with oak, so that the water cannot pene- 
trate very freely, not more than seven- 
teen gallons a minute. This water is 
not salt, which is thought to prove that 
the layers hitherto traversed have their 
point of contact sufficiently far from the 
shore to prevent the sea from ascending 
the shaft. It is intended to sink toa 
depth of 300 feet, and then a gallery will 
be excavated in the direction of Eng- 
land. Up to the present the engineers 
are highly satisfied with the results ob- 
tained, as no irregularities have been 
discovered, which is considered a good 
augury for the success of the enterprise. 
It is impossible, however, to proceed at 
a quicker rate than twenty inches a day. 
Nevertheless in eighteen months or two 
years enough progress will have been 
made to arrive at a perfect understand- 
ing about the possibility of the under- 
taking. It is stated that the work will 
not fail through lack of funds. 


The Temperature of the Sea. 


‘The lovers of sea-bathing,” says the 
London, (Hng.) Daily News, ‘* willlearn 
with much interest the result of a series 
of observations on the temperature of 
the sea, which were completed some time 
since by the Scottish Meteorological So- 


ciety. The observations were made ever 

day during a period of four years an 

nine months, and the result was to con- 
firm the impression that the changes of 
atmospheric temperature influence the 
sea but slowly. The variations in the 
warmth of the sea water occur within a 
range of one-third less than that of the 
air, and the mean temperature of the 
sea is found to be warmer than that of 
the atmosphere in seven months out of 
the twelve. The Summer warmth pen- 
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etrates the, sea very gradually, and is 
more gradually given off. January is 
the coldest month, but the sea water is 
coldest in March; July is the hottest 
month, but the sea water attains its max- 
imum warmth toward the end of August. 
From that time the sea becomes warmer 
than the air, and cools so much more 
- slowly than the weather, that in Novem- 
ber the average warmth of the water is 
6°, and in December 7°, higher than that 
of the atmosphere. The balance is 
reached at the end of March, and then 
for the next five months the air is warm- 
er than the water. These figures, which 
result from careful observations: made 
at Peterhead, justify the custom of ex- 
tending sea-bathing late into the Au- 
tumn. Sea-bathing should, in fact, be- 
gin late, and may safely end late. It is 
more dangerous in the warm days of 
_ early Summer than in the chilly days 
_ even of the late Autumn. ‘The sea is as 
warm at the end of October as it is in 
the second week of June; and the period 
between these two dates is the healthy 
bathing season for those who are strong 
enough to begin early and leave off late.” 


The Power of a Cyclone. 


In a recent number of the Popular 
~ Science Monthly, Prof. T. B. Maury 
says:—‘‘In discussing the two cyclones 
which visited the Bay of Bengal in Oc- 
tober, 1876, Mr. Elliott, Meteorological 
reporter to the government of Bengal, 
incidentally gives us some idea of the 
eyclopean forces which are developed by 
such storms. The average ‘daily evap- 
oration,’ registered by the Bengal in- 
struments, in October, is ‘2 inches.’ The 
amount of heat absorbed by the conver- 
sion of this amount of water daily over 
so large an area as the Bay of Bengal is 
enormous. ‘Roughly estimated,’ says 
Mr. Eiliott, ‘it is equal to the continu- 
ous working power of 800,000 steam en- 
gines of 1,000,horse power.’ A simple 
calculation will show that it suffices to 
raise aloft over 45,000 cubic feet of water 
in twenty-four hours from every square 
mile of the bosom of the bay, and tran- 
sport it to the clouds which overhang it. 
When we extend the calculation from a 
single square mile to the area of this 
whole Indian gulf, the mind is lost in 
the effort to conceive the force which, 
in a day’s time, can lift 50,000,000 tons! 
Yet it would be easy to show that such 
figures, fabulous as they seem,’ do not 
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adequately represent the cyclonic forces 
of a single storm.” 
Sinking Rivers. 

In Nevada, all of the principal and 
many of the smaller streams have no 
visible outlet. The larger rivers all ter- 
minate in lakes of very considerable area, 
respectively. The most singular thing 
is that the water supply in these lakes is 
at all times thesame. Thespring fresh- 
ets, filling the rivers from bank to bank, 
work no perceptible change in these 
great reservoirs. What becomes of all 
this water is the mystery. It has been 
the generally accepted theory that there 
exists a subterranean connection between 
the Nevada ‘‘sinks” and the Pacific 
ocean. But this theory is now disputed. 
The Silver State has the following on 
the subject:—‘‘A great many persons 
entertain the opinion that there is a sub- 
terranean outlet to the sink of the Hum- 
boldt, One of these expressed his views 
on the subject in the presence of Walter 
Schmidt, who has resided near the sink 
for several years, and built a quartz mill 
near the visible outlet of the lake. 
Schmidt dissented from this opinion, 
and argued that as the sink has a hard, 
clayey bottom, impervious to water, it 
would be impossible for it to soak through 
underground, and attributed the disap- 
pearauce of the river to evaporation. 
‘This,’ said Mr. Schmidt, ‘is so great 
in the summer time that a wooden buck- 
et filled with water in the morning 
would be empty by noon, and would fall 
to pieces before ni sht.’” 


—— 


Size of the Great American Lakes, 


The greatest length of Lake Superior 
is 355 miles; its greatest breadth is 160 
miles; mean depth, 688 feet; elevation, 
627 feet; area, 81,000 square miles. The 
greatest length of lake Michigan is 300 
miles; its greatest breadth, 108 miles; 
mean depth, 690 feet; elevation, 500 
feet; area, 23,000 square miles. The 
greatest length of lake Huron is 100 
mniles; its greatest breadth is 169 miles; 
mean depth, 600 feet; elevation, 274 feet; 
area, 20,000 square miles. The greatest 
length of lake Hrie is 250 miles; its 
greatest breadth is 80 miles; mean depth, 
84 feet; elevation, 555 feet; area, 6,000 
square miles. The greatest length of lake 
Oatario is 180 miles; its greatest breadth, 
65 miles; its mean depth is 500 feet; el- 
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evation, 261 feet; area, 6,000 square 
miles. The length of all five is 1,265 
miles, covering an area upward of 136,000 
square miles, 


Floating Wreckage as a Cause of Mari- 
tume Disaster. 


It is a common observation among 
shipping people that there have prob- 
ably never been in the history of mari- 
time commerce so many ocean disasters 
as within the last year or two. With 
all the science and skill expended in the 


construction and navigation of ships, 
travel on the water is not yet as safe as 
it is on terra firma. Much attention 
has recently been given to the various 
causes of ocean disasters of the ‘‘ acci- 
dent” species and the time thus spent, 
it is needless to say, is not wasted. 
Among many other suggestions and facts 
which the discussion has elicited, we 
note one in the Maritime Register, which 
deserves special attention, namely, that 
“* derelicts and floating wreckage are very 
dangerous to the safety of ocean naviga- 
tion.” Though the actual damage caused 
by these cannot be accurately estimated, 
yet it is unquestioned that many vessels 
that have left port and have never been 
heard of since have collided with these 
floating wrecks, which, abandoned by 
all human life, are beat about by the 
waves, giving no sign of their where- 
abouts, and hanging out no lights to 
warn vessels of their presence. On the 
20ch of June last, a wreck was passed, 
bottom up, and having a gap in the mid- 
ship of her keel, as if a vessel had passed 
over, aS was no doubt the case. Two 
other wrecks are mentioned, each of 
which has been passed by vessels as 
many as six times in a few months, thus 
making twelve possible collisions. There 
are only two methods of removing these 
ocean obstructions: they should either 
be blown up or towed into some port. 


= ote 


For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


‘TAIL Hands Lost,” 


There’s a fitful moan in the gathering wind, 

And a heaving swell on the waste of waves, 

While ihe wierd-shaped rack rises huge and 
blac 

Like wild storm wraiths from ocean graves; 

And a lurid light, in the gathering night, 

Shows the storm fiends roused in their northern 
caves. 
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Far out on the wild Atlantic waste 

A lonely ship on the scene appears; . 

As her captain’s eye scans the threatening sky 
His bosom is troubled by boding fears, 

Which never before on his spirit bore, 

Though an ocean roamer for forty years. 


Clear through the storm the order rings 

To *‘double reef’’ and ‘*‘ keep her free ”’ 
When—like a steed from the curb-rein freed— 
She madly bounds on her course a-lee, 
While the wolfish wind howls fiercely behind 
On her foamy track through the seething sea. 


Now the unleashed tempest-furies rush 

With shriek and roar from their north-west 
lair, 

And the tortured deep seems to swell and leap 

Into mountain masses their wrath to dare: _ 

While the thunder’s crash and the lightning’s 


flash ? 
Fill the awful scene with their din and glare. 


’Tis a fearsome night on that wintry sea— 

Increasing horrors each moment rise— 

LiFe cobwebs, the sails, are blown from the — 
rails, : 

And heipless scudding, she headlong flies; 

Still with seamen’s art, of head and heart, 

To save his vessel the captain tries. 


To shrouds and mizzen the axe is laid, 

With the sturdy skill of the seaman’s craft, 

Anda cable bent. Aso’erboard it went, 

To ease her roll as it tows abaft: 

There’s a storm-sail spread, to “lift ’’ her head, 

Ate the deck spars lashed in a “‘last-hope”’ 
raft. 


But, alas! in vain. under shredless poles 

She, laboring, rushes with lurching dip, 

Through the boiling deep, with plunge and 
sweep, 

The sport of the tempest’s tightning grip, 

Until, vast and high ’ gainst the lurid sky, 

Comes a chasing billow abaft the ship. 


The wheelsman glanced at the mighty wave, 
aS it crashed o’er the poop on the straining 
eck; 
One sharp wild cry, as when strong men die, 
And the crew are swept from the sinking 
wreck, 

While the surging yeast on the ocean’s breast, 
Of vessel or crew shows never a speck. 


‘ Mie the horrors of tempest and darkness 
thick 

They have sunk to the seaman’s shroudless 
grave, 

To the cavernous gloom of a sunless tcmb. 

> Neath the ceaseless wash of the rolling wave, 

No more to hear, or heed, or fear, 

When the billows dash or the wild winds rave. 


Yet mourning hearts through the weary years 
To hope for the missing ship still dare;— 

And their loving faith its petition saith. : 
Pleading ever that God may its darlings spare, 
Though never again from th’ ravening man 
Cometh answer back to its yearning pray er. 


But Jeet ls deeper they lie than the plummet’s 
sound, 

Amid coral beds, ’ neath the ocean's roar, 

Their souls have rest in the Father’s breast, 

Wherein fulness of joy is for evermore, 

Where they wait to meet, and with welcome 


greet, 
The lov’d of earth to th’ Eternal Shore. 
CHARLES CAsEY, 


re i i Castle, Carlow, Ireland, November, 
1877, 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Sweden, 
GOTTENBERG. 


Rey. S. Swenson’s letter dated 26th 
August, has in it two or three items of 
especial interest. In connection with a 
visit to Sundswall, made in June, he notes 
the building of a seamen’s chapel there 
by the Lutheran churches of the town. 
Bat the Norwegian Seamen’s Missionary 
had left the place, and it was then with- 
out a pastor.—Of Gottenberg, he says:— 


Work during the Fish Market. 


‘Avery summer there is a fish market 
here during a fortnight in this city, and 
then hundreds of fishing-boats come here 
from may piaces of the west coast. 
The fishermen are generally rough and 
ungodly, as their homes are seldom or 
never visited by evangelical witnesses. 
No one has hitherto thought about them 
to bring them under Christian influence 
during the time they areinG. As I re- 
gard fisherrhen to be in the same posi- 
tion as seamen, I thought that here was 
something for me todo. So I gathered 
some voluntary workers who promised 
to visit the boats and to distribute tracts 
and give invitations to the fishermen to 
come to our meetings. Many received 
these with gladness and came to hear 
the Gospel. Others refused the invita- 
tion because the priests at their homes 
had warned them not to go to other 
places than the State-churches to hear 
the word of God. 

Forbidden to Preach, in A. D. 1880. 

‘‘T have lately received what we call 
Kyrkoradsforbad,—how shall I translate 
it?—an interdict of the church-wardens 
in a small town in the vicinity of Got- 
tenberg. I had preached the Gospel 
there, and the priest and church-wardens 
have regarded it as leading to schism in 
the State-chnrch. They have therefore 
forbidden me to come and preach there 
any more, and have strictly threatened 


me not to speak henceforth to any man 
in their town in the Lord’s name. If so, 
when I do, I shall be fined from fifteen 
to seventy-five dollars. We have a law 
in Sweden, that when the church-war- 
dens regard ‘‘an evangelical man’s work” 
as leading to schism, they have power to 
do as these men have done, whether one 
belong to the church or is a dissenter. 
The priests in Sweden in many places are 
great enemies to all free evangelical work. 
But the Lord is with his servants, and 
the work in all branches of the church 
of Christ is going on with great pro- 
gress.” 
0 


Germany, 
HAMBURG. 


We are glad to print the following 
letter just at hand, from Mr. J. Hrrcn- 
ENS, Harbor Missionary, as to his recent 
experience on board a United States 
man-of-war, in the same MAGazIneE with 
President WAsHBURN’s article upon our 
Navy, which is to be found on page 294, 
for the testimony of the Missionary very 
markedly supports the words of the 
President. Mr. H.’s letter was dated 
August 10th. 

A Welcome, and labor on the Quinnebaug. 


‘‘ During the past week the harbor has 
heen enlivened by the arrival of the 
United States corvette Quinnebaug, Capt. 
HWarRQuHAR, and a crew of about two 
hundred men. The missionary paid two 
visits to her and was cordially received 
both by the officers and crew, and heart- 
ily welcomed by the captain, who invited 
him into his cabin and enteied freely in- 
to conversation about the Harbor Mis- 
sion and Sailors’ Institute, and said that 
he was pleased to find such good provis- 
ion made to meet the moral and spiritual 
wants of the seaman by the BritisH ANp 
Foreien SaiLors’ Society, London, and 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Socirery, 
New York. By his kind permission, 
the missionary was free to go among the 
sailors, and the quarter-deck was offered 
for a service in the evening. 
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“The early visit was taken up with 
distributing fifty copies of C. H. Spur- 
agon’s ‘‘Sermon to Seamen,” and as 
many copies of the Chart and Compass, 
Magazine, and other papers and tracts, 
which were thankfully received,—their 
stock of reading matter being nearly ex- 
hausted, having been some time away 
from home. An excellent opportunity 
was given during the distribution of the 
above to address groups of men sitting 
between the guas, aud in their mess 
births below, on the claims of Goi aid 
the salvation of the soul. ‘ 

“‘There was no. difficulty in getting 
the men together in the eveniug to hear 
Christ preached. Over one hundred lis- 
tened with profound attention to an ad- 
dress from John wiv: 1sf, and from con- 
versation afterwards there is reason to 
believe that the word preached, profited 
many, being mixed with faith. 

‘“‘This is not the first time that an 
American man-of-war has visited Ham- 
burg,—and in every case the missionary 
has been well received and allowed free 
access to the ship and c-ew, and after- 
wards reeeived the thanks of the Com- 
mander (and Chaplain where there has 
been one) for payiog attention to the 
spiritual wants of the men. 


Work for Merchant Stups—Financial. 


‘‘Not less interesting are the visits to 
the merchant ships, many of which come 
to Hamburg during the year, and cap- 
tains, officers, and sailors appreciate the 
efforts of both the missionary aud com- 
mittee in providing a moral safeguard 
in the Sailors’ Institute, and cordially 
inviting them thereto. 

‘It has been resolved to try and raise 
one thousand pounds, this year, towards 
paying off the debt on the new Institute 
which was recently opened and cost over 
four thousand pounds. Hitherto Amer- 
ica has given nothing towards the build- 
ing fund, but the AMERICAN SEAMEN’sS 
Faienp Society partly sustains the mis- 
sionary, and it is hoped that the triends 
of sailors in America will kindly send a 
contribution towards the HamBure Satb- 
ors’ Institure Building Fund to the 
Treasurer of that Society, 80 Wall Si., 
New York.” 


_—_ StS 
Belgium, 
ANTWERP. 
Nav. C. R. Treat, chaplain, says, over 
date of August 25th:—‘‘I found all well 
upon my return here, after a delightful 
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passage from New York, save poor Mr. 
Ham, our colporteur, who had taken the 


smallpox. Matters are well in hand 
again.” 
——__—> 6 <= ______ 
Italy, 
NAPLES. 


We cite from the Second Annual Re- 
port, to March 1880,—a few copies of 
which we can supply to friends, from 
our Rooms. 


The Year's Services. 


‘“‘From April 1879 to March 1880, there — 


have been 169 services held on the 
Bethel or on board of ships in the har- 
bor, 2,308 visits have been made, and 


7% 


6,270 papers, periodicals and tracts have-— 


been distributed. 
Spiritual Results. 


‘‘Again and again there have been signs — 
that ‘‘the word has been with power.” — 


Inward peace has been experieuced by 
notafew, A great outward change has 
taken place in thelives f others. Chris- 
tian men, fighting a hard battle, almost 
single-handed, have had their hands 
strengthened. The hallowing influence 
of sacred song, prayer and preaching 
has been felt on many aship. Our sea- 
men have been made to feel that here on 
this foreign shore there are those who 
love, pray and work for them. 

‘As an indication of the catholic spirit 
in which the mission is carried on, we 
may mention that the Romanists con- 
stantly attend the Bethel service, and 
have in every case been favorably im- 
pressed by what they have seen and 
heard. Atl ships are open to the mis- 
sionary’s visits. Even where the cap- 
tains are of the Romish faith, or of no 
faith, every facility is afforded in the 
way of conversing with the men at suit- 
able times, or inviting them to the pub- 
lic services. 

Appreciated by Seamen themselves, 


‘“*We have had distinet evidence that 
the mission is being valued more and 
more by those whose good it seaks. Not 
only have the officers and crews contri- 
buted the necessary amount for the pur- 
chase of a Harmonium for the Bethel 
services, but they have given to a much 
larger extent than in the previous year 
for the support of the mission. Upwards 
of 1,000 lire have been subscribed by 
them for these objects. At Venice, in 
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the course of the spring of this year, 
while supplying our countrymen there 
with Gospel ordinances, I had a very 
gratifying testimony paid to our Harbor 
Mission in Naples, by receiving from the 
captain and crew of a steamer, on which 
I had just held service, the sum of 40 
lire towards the support of the mission. 
It had not occurred to me to ask any 
help at Venice for this work in Naples. 
The captain, appreciating the good that 
was being done by such missions, offered 
me his erntribution before the service 
began, and when it was closed was the 
means of conveying to me the subscrip- 
tions of his men. This incident gave 
me the opportunity of seeing how far- 
reaching 1s the influence that is being 
exerted by mission work in several of 
the Mediterranean ports, and esp:cially 
at Genoa and Naples. As our steamers 
sail from port to port, they carry the 
tidings of good work done, and beget 
the desire for similar missions in other 
ports, where English (and American) 
ees are found in considerable num- 
ers. 


Encouraging Changes among Sailors. 


‘Great encouragement is being given in 
these days to prosecute such work more 
vigorously than ever. We have had op- 
portunity of late to see the vast change 
which is being wrought in our navy by 
the self-denying labors of many at home. 
Not many days ago we had a most pleas- 
ant and profitable evening in the school- 
room here, when 120 men from the dif- 
ferent vessels of the Mediterranean 
squadron sat down to tea served by sev- 
eral of the ladies of Naples. Some half- 
dozen of the men spoke in a most effect- 
ive manner, not the less so that it was 
simple and homely, giving evidence of 
the great change that had passed over 
them, and bearing testimony to the 
wondrous advance both morally and 
spiritually tuat has been made, in recent 
years, by many in our ships of war.” 


———_—_< + 2__ 
Sandwich Islands, 
HONOLULU. 

The last (August) number of The 
Friend says that the Chinese steamer Ho 
Chung was daily «xpected, with some four 


or five hundred Chinese passengers, to be 
added to the Island population. 
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Chili, S.A. 
VALPARAISO. 


The Record for June 23rd publishes the 
following from the Rev. Mr. KrausER:— 

‘«The past month has been rich in ex- 
perience and blessings among the sea- 
men. On account of the heavy storm 
on Sunday, June 13th, no service was 
held in the bay, but my congregation, 
which had for several Sabbaths before 
been very good, has increased since then 
and I pray that the seamen and ship- 
masters may take an interest in the 
work here, and attend the servicas held 
every Sunday in the harbor.” 

—- <8 -0-@ C- 


New York City. 


Rev. C. W. Apams, who had charge 
of the pulpit of the Port Society’s Mari- 
ner’s Church at Madison and Catharine 
sts., during the summer, in the absence 
of Rev. E. D. Murrny, says in the NV. 
Y. Evangelist, of Sept. 9th. :— 

“The great number of seamen who 
have been converted and joined this 
church during the past five years, have 
led some to query whether in the admis- 
sion of members proper care has been 
exercised. I attended two meetings of 
the Council, whose duty it is to. ex- 
amine candidates for church member- 
ship. (This Council is compcsed of 
church officers of several churches in 
New York and Brooklyn.) I found the 
candidates as intelligent in giving the 
history of their religious experience and 
the grouud of their hope, as those of the 
same grade of intelligence who seek ad- 
mission to all the churches. I found 
the Council very conservative, so much 
so that some were not received who, in 
my judgment, might safely have been 
admitted to church membership. There 
is no greed of numbers, no anxiety to 
ages the roll of church mem- 

ers. 


The thirty-sixth annual report of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church Missionary 
Society for Seamen, for year ending 
March 29th, 1880, is at hand. Four 
stations are still sustained by the organi- 
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zation:—The Floating Church of our 
Savior, at the foot of Pike Street, under 
the charge of the Rev. Robert J. Walker; 
the Church of the Holy Comforter, at 
No. 365 West Street, North River, under 
the charge of the Rev. Thomas A. Hy- 
land; the Coenties Slip Station, on the 
dock and at No. 7 Coenties Slip, under 
the charge of the Rev. Isaac Maguire, 
and the Atlantic Dock Station, in Brook- 
lyn, where the Rev. Mr. Maguire holds 
occasional services. 

At the Fioating Church of our Savior 
the attendance of seamen has constantly 
increased. There is a ‘‘ Guild ” of the 
church whicb assists the poor of the 
station and their families, a temperance 
society and a Sunday-school. 

Interest in services at the Church of 
the Holy Comforter is growing in a 
marked degree, and seamen’s visits at 
the mission rooms have multiplied four- 
fold. 

The new Sailors’ Home in Franklin 
Square had a prosperous year. The 
number of men in the Home varies from 
19 to 22, making an aggregate for the 
year of about 1,000; and the amount of 
money deposited by them with the Su- 
perintendent during the year for safe 
keeping was about $22 000. 

During the year the Society received 
from Miss Serena Rhinelander, a dona- 
tion of $5,000, in U. S. 4 per cent. 
Bonds, which are to be kept in a fund 
called the William C. Rhinelander Fund, 
as a memorial to the donor’s father; the 
interest only to be used. The Society 
also acknowledges the receipt of a be- 
quest of $5,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
Rutherford Stuyvesant, by the hands of 
her executor. 

The year’s receipts were $8,987 46; 
expenditures $9,366 46, 

Mr. H. F. Stanuty, colporteur of the 
American Tract Society, reports of re- 
cent work :— 


A Sea Captain Converted. 


“The tract No. 5 was given to the 
captain of a Nova Scotian schooner with 
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a few earnest words concerning his soul. 
He acknowledged he was not a Chris- 
tian. ‘But,’ said he, ‘I am no worse 
than other men.’ I replied, ‘You admit 
you are a sinner. Jesus died and shed ~ 
his blood to atone for your sins, and all 
he requires of you is to repent of and 
forsake your sins, and to believe the 
record that God gave of his Son as con- 
tained in the Scriptures.’ He had no 
Bible, and I promised to get one for 
him. I asked the privilege of praying 
with him, and we retired to his room 
and bowed in prayer. That evening I 
took him a Bible, and again read and 
prayed with him. The next evening he 
attended the prayer-meeting, and stood 
up for prayer. He appeared to be in 
distress of mind, and asked me to call — 
next day. I did so, and found him un- 
der deep conviction. I again pointed 
him to Jesus, and read and prayed with 
him. I visited him frequently, and on 
each visit light seemed to briak in on 
his mind. He could now see the plan 
of salvation clearly, and cheerfully gave 
his heart to the Lord as his reasonable 
service, On my last visit he showed me 
a Family Bible which he had purchased 
to take with him on board his vessel, as 
he resolved to continue family worship 
on board.” 


Saved, from a Debauch. 


‘The tract No. 626 was given to a 
young sailor who was persuaded to sign 
the pledge. He spent the proceeds of a 
six month’s voyage in dissipation, and 
pawned his clotning to prolong his spree. 
{ found him on the verge of delirium, 
and procured medicines for him. In a 
few days he was in a condition to sign 
the pledge. He was pointed to Jesus, 
and was urged to seek a personal interest 
in him by prayer and faith. The tract 
made a serious impression on his mind, 
and he felt it was the last call to him, 
and he sought earnestly to find peace to 
his awakened conscience. He had a Bi- 
ble, the gift of a dying mother: it lay 
unopened for years. But now he sought 
consolation in reading its sacred pages, 
and by prayer and faith a personal inter- 
est in his mother’s Savior. For several 
days he was in an agony of mind be- 
cause of his sins, I visited him daily 
during that time, and urged him to 
press on, encouragirg him in the way. 
{fn a week he could say the Lord had 
pity on him, and gave him peace of 
mind and a hope fullofjoy. I procured 
a position for him as second mate on a 
brig with a pious captain, who has prom- 
ised to watch over his spiritual interest.” 


ANT) SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


The American Tract Society sent from 
this city, in the year ending April Ist, 
1880, upon 991 vessels, te more than 
ninety distinct points in the West In- 
dies, Brazi!, Spanish America, Southern 
_ Europe, and elsewhere, 1,850,000 pages 
of religious reading,—Spanish, French, 
- Portuguese, and Italian. Commenting 
upon this, their last Report remarks :— 


“When this foreign missionary work 
through seamen was started a quarter of 
a century ago, it excited exceptional in- 
terest from the fact that its field lay 
quite outside the lines of evangelical 
work, often in regions closed by law to 
the regular evangelizing agencies. Yet 
now, when these agencies have bean ex- 
tended so as to nominally cover much 
new ground, it is to be noticed that this 
ubiquitous guerilla work by seamen has 
not been superseded, scarcely indeed 
rendered less useful. 

‘‘ Many nooks and corners of the earth 
washed by salt water, with of course the 
high seas themselves. must ever belong 
to the sailor alone. Even in large sea- 
ports he comes into special contact with 
certain exceptional classes,—the soldier, 
the governmevt official in charge, the 
Jaborers who discharge cargo, the crew 
of the coaster lying alongside, and the 
cursory visitor from the interior, ete. 
Interesting facts, which we cannot give 
in detail, tell of a Mexican passenger 
benefited by Spanish books found on the 
cabin table of a steamer to Vera Cruz; 
of a Spanish gunboat supplied as she lay 
at anchor; of a fisherman boarding a 
vessel for tracts lying three miles out in 
the roadstead ; of distributions at a guano 
station on the coast of Chili, and other 
like cases. 

‘Tracts were given upon 762 Scandi- 
navian vessels lying at New York City 
piers; also more liberally upon 873 ves- 
sels of the Roman-catholic countries of 
Southern Europe, on 450 of which the 
Italian language was spoken. Small 
packages of reading matter, for use at 
sea, have also" been supplied to a large 
proportion of our own shipping bound 
on foreign voyages or to California: 
making a total of 1,850,000 pages.” 


enna 
Boston, Mass. 
Capt. ANDREW BaRTLETT, missionary 
to seamen, supplies the following record 
of a life which, as is well known, has 
been spent for their welfare for very 
many years. 


\ 
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His Early Days—Sea Life. 


‘“‘T was born in Plymouth, Mass., in 
1806. My family have always lived 
there. At ten years of age I was taken 
from school and put into a cotton fac- 
tory. Having a strong desire to go to 
sea, and my parents opposing it, I fret- 
ted for two years, then left the factory 
and shipped as cook of a vessel in 1818, 
unknown to my parents. Then they 
consented that I should go. During the 
thirteen years, up to 1831, I passed every 
grade from cook to master, with a very 
limited education, and with no infiuen- 
tial friends to help me. In twelve years 
from this time, I left my ship, to contract 
and build a new one. While at home in 
1843, I was converted to Christ. I went 
on building my ship, and when she was 
done, I had her dedicated to God, hoist- 
ed the Bethel flag, and wore it while I 
sailed her, for six years. I expect to 
meet many a sailor, in the kingdom of 
heaven, who was converted on that ship. 
In 1849 I left the sea, after having cross- 
ed the Atlantic Ocean eighty-two times. 
besides a number of voyages, in sailing 
vessels, to the West Indies, and two to 
South America. 


Connection With Work For Sailors. 


“‘T was then appointed agent of several 
vessels of which I owned a part; and I 
was also chosen a Director in the Marine 
and Fire Insurance Office in Plymouth. 
When the vessels arrived in port, I went 
and took charge of them letting the cap- 
tains go home, and fitting the vessels 
for sea. This brought me frequently to 
New York City. In the fall of 1858, I 
was in New York repairing one of these 
vessels, and called at the Rooms of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S Friend Socirery, 
Rey. I. P. Warren, then its Correspond- 
ing Secretary, asked me what I thought 
as to asystem of loan libraries for ships. 
I told him I thought favorably of it, if 
the right kind of books were put in 
them, and stated that I had bought a 
library for my ship made up entirely of 
religious books and that no one would 
read them but myself. He then asked 
me to write out, what I thought the best 
pag for a library system. I did so, and 

e presented it to the Board of Trustees 
of the Society. The Beard thought the 
idea a good one, but left it for the present. 

‘“‘In January, 1859, I came to Boston 
on business from Plymouth, expecting 
to return at night, but visited the SarL- 
ors’ Home and found so much religious 
interest there that [ stopped ten days at- 
tending the meetings, and before I went 
home Mr. AupHeus Harpy and other 
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bethren, prevailed on me to give up my 
business, and come as a missionary to 
the seamen at the Home, and Mariners’ 
Church. I soon visited the Marine Hos- 
pital at Chelsea, and found it one of the 
best places to reach sailors, as there they 
were away from the temptaticns of the 
city. I commenced two regular meet- 
ings each week, and Bible and tract dis- 
tribution; 1 also started a prayer-meet- 
“ing on the receiving ship Ohio, where 
during the war, many hundreds have 
been converted, I trust, among the many 
thousands that were on board during 
that time. 

“*W hen the Rev. Mr. Warren found I was 
in a position for the library work, he 
wrote to Rev. Mr. Hanks, to commence it, 
and for years I put up and sent out, every 
new library, with the best books, for the 
price paid. I have also received and re- 
titted all the second hand libraries, and 
sent them out, excepting a few, for 
twenty years.” 


Capt. Bartlett’s letter ends with a 
notice of his more recent work at the 
Chelsea Hospital with which our readers 
are familiar. He is, surely, one of the 
Master’s servants, whose good works will 
follow them when he himself shall have 

_been taken to his rest above. 


1 


San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, 
Oregon. 


The Pacific, the Congregational paper 
published for many years at San Fran- 
cisco, in its issue of September 1st, says 
of Chaplain R. 8. Stusss, of Portland, 
and of seamen’s work in the two cities :— 

““The chaplain has been on a trip to 
our city. He has been in our office, in 
our home, and in our meetings. We 
had the pleasure of taking him with us 
in our usual Sabbath round of mission- 
ary work in the jail and on the street, 
and it was areal joy to listen to his earn- 
est words, and to know that he has the 
true spirit of the missionary. We have 
read the published report of the scciety 
which he and Mrs. Stubbs represent, in 
Portland, and on Puget Sound, and at 
Astoria; and we wish that all our 
readers could also read it. When we 
had completed the reading, we laid down 
toe book and said, ‘‘ There, that is a 
healthy, live work in which our friends 
are engaged.” God be praised for this 
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work among the seamen in the ports 
north of us! The best religious work in 
San Francisco to-day, is the work among 
the seamen. Our Seamen’s Bethel is 
truly a Bethel. God is there fiom Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, saving souls, and it may 
be that the best spiritual work in Port- 
land is that done among the seamen; if 
not, that must be a royal work which is 
better. Certainly God has inclined the 
hearts of Portland’s business men nobly 


to support this work, and it seems to be © 


in favor with all the churches, as our 
work here is also.” 


—_—2 6 —_ 


A Noble English Enterprise for 


Seamen, 


Word on the Waters, (London, Eng.) 
published by the English P. E. Missions 
to Seamen Society, contains a descrip- 
tion and notices of a fine stone edifice 
for sailors, lately erected at Bristol], Hag. 
It has a handsome outward appearance, 
but the interior presents an aspect still 
more attractive. On the ground floor is 
a large room, where the men may gather 
and read, or play at various games. 
The room is lofty, well-arranged, ventil- 
ated, and lighted,—by windows and gas. 
This portion of the building was opened 
a short time ago, and has since been well 
patroniz:d by seamen. Above this room 
is the church, which has been excellently 
constructed, not only as regards comfort, 
but also as regards beauty of design. 
The building is of stone, with freestone 
dressing, the style being early Gothic, 
and is the gift of Mr. W. I’, Laneron. 
Its total cost was about £4,500. 


——_—. + 


Rev. Dr, S. C. Damon, 


This dear brother, with Mrs. Damon, 
reached New York, on the Red Star 
Steamer Nederland, September 18th,— 
his face set towards his home in the 
Sandwich Islands,—although he expects 
to tarry in the United States, until the 
28th November, when he will take the 
steamer from San Francisco. His voy- 
ages out and back to Kurope, and his 
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season’s stay on the other side have evi- 
dently made one of the most delightful 
and fruitful passages of his busy and 
happy life. In England, Szotland, Ger- 
mauy, Switzerland, Belgium, and else- 
where, he has been heartily welcomed as 
the representative of the sailor's cause, 
aad has given and gained much of infor- 
mation as to its interests. His last 
evening before sailing from Antwerp, 
for New York, was spent at the Institute 
and Bethel in that city, with Rev. Mr. 
Treat, our chaplain in A., whose posi- 
tion of usefulness he speaks of as a most 
admirable one. Our readers may exp.ct 
to hear in the pages of the Magazinz, 
hereafter, as to what Dr. Damon has 
seen, heard, and felt while abroad, in 
regard to the evangelization of seamen. 


——_—_——=- a> + 


Fifty-Second Annual Report. 


Tae Report of the Society’s work for 
the year ending April 1st, 1880, lately 
issued, with accompanying matter, makes 
a pamphlet of 68 pages,—aud we shall be 
happy to supply it upon application at 
our Rooms. Its perusal will awaken 
profound gratitude to God in view of 
what was accomplished for seamen, by 
His blessing, during tae period whose 
labor it records. 


—_ fa 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. .F. ALEXANDER, Lessee, reports 
one hundred and seventy-four arrivals at 
the Homz, during the month of July, 
1880. These men deposited with him, 
for safe keeping, the sum of $1,100, of 
which $650 were sent to relatives and 
friends, and $100 placed in the Savings 
Bank,—the balance being returned to 
depositors. 

Twelve men were shipped without ad- 
vance during the month, and five were 
sent to the Hospital. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 
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In August, 1880, the arrivals at the 
Home were one hundred and twenty-two. 
These men deposited with the Lessee, for 
safe keeping, the sum of $620, of which 
$400 were sent to relatives and friends, 
and $50 placed in the Savings Bank,— 
the balance being returned to depositors. 

Ten men were shipped withuut ad- 
vance during the month, and two were 
sent to the Hospital. 


———_— «- —____ 


Position of the Principal Planets for 
October, 1880, 


Mercury is an evening star during 
this month; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the morning of the 5th, at 2h. 
36m., being 4° 31’ north. 

Vanus is an evening star setting on 
the Ist, at 6h. 80m. and south of west 
15° 3'; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the evening of the 7ch, at 7h. 58m., 
being 4° 31/ north. 

Mars is an evening star until the 
afternoon of the 25th, when it is in con- 
junction with the Sun; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the afternoon of 
the 4th, at 4b. 12m., being 5° 388/ 
north. 


JUPITER cross?s the meridian on the 
1st, at 18m. past midnight, being 4° 32/ 
north of the equator; at 5 o’clock on the 
morning of the 7th, is in opposition with 
the Sun, when it is at its greatest bril- 
liancy; is in conjanction with the Moon 
on the forenoon of the 17th, at 6h. 18m., 
being 7° 1/ south. 

SATURN crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the 1st, at 1h. 2m., being 7° 
46/ north of the equator; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the morning of 
the 18th, at 5h. 21m., being 7° 44/ south; 
is in opposition to the Sun at 7 o’clock 
on the forenoon of the 18th, when it is 
at its greatest brilliancy. 

JING Nh 
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Marine Disasters in August, 1880. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reporied 
totally lost and missing during the month was 
25, of which 17 were wrecked, 2 abandoned, 2 
burned, 1 sunk by collision, 2 foundered, and 
lis missing The list comprises 2ships, 7 barks, 
3 brigs and 13 schooners, and their total value, 
exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at $355,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, des- 
tinations, &c. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, b burned, sc sunk by 
collision, and m. missing. 


SHIPS, 


Whittier, w. from Batavia for Cebu. 
Banner, w. from Rio Janeiro for Pensacola. 


BARKS, 


Nenuphar, w. from Bahia for New York. 
Reviewer, w. from Liverpool for Philadelphia. 
Nictaux, b. (at Brooklyn, L. I). 

Arian, w. from Baltimore for Hamburg. 
Rainbow, w. from New York for Saigon. 
Faro, a. from Darien for Limerick, 

Hamlet, m. from New York for Galle. 


BRIGS. 


China, w. from Inagua for New York. 

H. Houston, f. from Trinidad for New York. 

Fred. B. Rice, f. from Wilmington, N. C. for 
Port-au-Prince. 


SCHOONERS, 


Ella Hodsdon, w. from Perth Amboy for Bos- 
ton 

Dreadnaught, w. (at Natividad). 

Esteila, # trom New York for Wellfleet. 

Felton Bent, 6. trom New York for Rio Ja- 
neiro. 

F. D Merritt, a. from Port Antonio for Phila- 
delphia. 

Laurel, w. (on Padre Island.) 

Welcome, w. (on Mustang [sland), 

Lillie Weeks, 7. (on Padre Island), 

W. H. Thornkike, w. from Brockport, Me, for 

Chester, Pa. 

Treaty, s.c. (fisherman) 

Allegro w. from St. Pierre, M. for Del. Break- 
water. 

Ouida, w. (off Padre Island). 

Bravo, w. (at Poiut Isabel). 

Of the above 1 ship, 1 bark, 2 brigs and 13 
schooners were owned wholly in the United 
States, and their total vaiue is estimated at 
$145 000, 


The Bureau Veritas publishes the following 
statistics of all nationalities reported lost dur- 
ing the month of 


Jury, 1880. 


Sailing Vessels :—26 English, 7 Norwegian, 4 
French, 4 German 3 cneriont. 8 Dutch, 2 
Danish, 2 Italian, 2 Porcuguese, 2 Swedish, 1 
Austrian, 1 Belgian. 2 of which the nationality 
is unknown; total: 61. In this number are in- 
cluded 9 vessels reported missing. 


Steamers ;—7 English, 1 Norwegian; total: 8, 
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Receipts for August, 1880. 


MAINE. 


South Berwick. Cong. churchS. S, 
Mr. Colecord’s and Mrs. Hodge's 


classes, for libraries ... $40 90 

Thomaston, Bap. church....-.... 6 00 
New HAMPSHIRE, 5 

Brookline, Cong. S.S., forlibrary.... 20 00 

Milford, Cong. church....-..----.+00. 7 48 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abington, Center oe church.. 16 25 

Boston. schr. Mollie A. Hand, Capt. 

JAEVIS: aciscests vee seaeenee SORE oS 2 00 

Schr. Endeavor, Capt Luther...... 1 00 
Braintree, Cong. church ....-...... 24 58 
Cambridgeport, Pilgrim ch., for lib’ y. 59 <0 
East Longmeadow. Cong. church... 10 50 
Essex, Cong. lijbys) ty SSAA esses cho 17 37 
Globe Village, Evang’!S. 8..forlib’y, 20 00 
Longmeadow. Gents’ Benev. Soc’ Visws.. Looe 
Monson. two §. S. classes....- os tee. One 
Nantucket, Cong. church..... sidpp'= wena D 
Newbury, ist Cong. ch. and Soc’ y. 18 51 
Newton Center, Mrs. Sylvester’s Ss. 

S. class, for library ESP Scids aves cole 
Norfolk. Cong church .......-e0-+es 2 94 
North Br. okfield, add’l.....--.-.-.+. 51 
North Hadley. Ch. and Soc’y, per a 

Howe, Treas..... aie ee aumeteiolaes 5 01 
Pittsfield, James H. Dunham......... 25 00 
ist Cong. church §. 8., for lib’ yet 20 00 
Scituate, Center Cong. Soc’y, forlib.. 20 00 
Springfield, a friend, for library...... 20 00 
South Church’ s-t cose ssc Se selns Sete ae 
Templeton, Cong. “Church...----- 11 03 
Townsend, Cong. ch. 8. 8., for lib’ y.. 20 00 
Westminster, Cong. church........0. 4 97 
CONNECTICUT. 
Clinton, legacy of Nancy Stanton, per 

John A, Stanton and Lewis E 

DlANTON, OX See tes cuiscweecinece 200 00 
Hartford, 1st clpch £42 shed “en 138 55 
New Britain, Ist church of Christ ... 31 68 
New London, trust estate of Henry 

P. Haven of New London, Conn.. 509 (0 
New Milford, Ladies’ Mite soc’y..... 10 00 
Plantsville, Cong. church .......-..-- 32 18 
Pomfret, 1st Cong. church.....6..... 10°00 

New York. 
Brockport. Pres. ch.. of wh. $10 from 

Mrs. Electa F. Minot, in part, to 

const. Jonas Minot of Brooklyn, 

Dakota, EM oo ccccescnscee aisiweleee 19 
Edgewater, Ist Pres. church......... 25 0 
Jamaica, Pres. ch., of wh. Mi S.. for 

library, Wi2O! ersiaw)s)sisis/erecs omen Bese Spark lir?-33 
Newburgh, 1st Pres. church...--... -- 88 72 
New Village. Cong. church .......... 4 00 
New York City, N. Y. Epis. ch. Sea- 

men’s Mission. for two lib’s ...... 40 00 
Capt A. J. Blackwood, brig C. A. 

TOUR ASSES. Evie. hyn hte kee wot eee 2 00 
Capt. D.S. Tilton, schr. D. Hastings. 2 00 
A Whietitl bath aGnes Yea eee 1 v0 

Schenectady, lst Ref. church........ 10 00 
NEw JERSEY. 

Bloomfield, 1st Pres. church.......... 73 53 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago, Mrs. B. W. Raymond....... 1 00 


$1,635 34 _ 


Kdal, 


Vis 


USN 


Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Ece. II: 1. 


From Harper’s Young People. 


Wally, the Wreck-Boy, 


A STORY OF THE NORTHERN COAST,—BY FRANK H. TAYLOR, 


His real name is Wallace, but his mates 
always called him “Wally,” and al- 
though he is now a big broad-shouldered 
young mariner, he is still pointed out as 
the ‘‘ wreck-boy.” One summer not long 
ago Wally sailed with me for a week out 
upon the blue waters across the bar 
after blue-fish, or among the winding 
tide-water creeks for sheep’s-head, and 
it was then, by means of many ques- 
tions, that I heard the following story. 

Wally’s father was a light-house keeper. 
The great brick tower stood aloft among 
the sand-hills, making the little house 
which nestled at its base look dwarfish 
and cramped. 

Wally was about twelve years old, and 
seldom had the good fortune to find a 
playmate. ‘Two miles down the beach, 
at Three Pine Point, stood a handsome 
cottage that was occupied by Mr. Bur- 
ton, a city gentleman and great ship- 
owner, during the summer, and some- 
times his daughter Elsie, a bright-eyed 
little girl, would come riding along the 
sands from the cottaze behind a small 
donkey, and ask Wally to show her his 
‘“* museum,” 


It was a matter of great pride with 
the boy to exhibit the many curious 
shells, bits of sea-weed, sharks’ teeth, 
fish bones, and the full-rigged ships he 
had whittled out. and completed on win- 
ter nights, and Elsie was an earnest 
listener to all his explanations, showing 
him in return the pictures she had 
made in her sketch-book. 

Not far from the light-house stood a 
Life-Saving Station—a strong two-story 
building, shingled upon its sides to 
make it warmer. Here, through the 
winter months, lived a crew of brave 
fishermen, who were always realy to 
launch the life-boat, and go out through 
the stormy waters to help shipwrecked 
sailors. 

Wally was a favorite here, and spent 
much of his time listening to the tales 
they told of ocean dangers and escapes ; 


‘but he liked best of all to trudge along 


the sands with the guard on dark nights, 
lantern in hand, watching for ships in 
distress. The captain of the crew, who 
was an old seaman, taught him the use 
of the compass and quadrant, and other 
matters of navigation, while the rest 
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showed him how to pull an oar, steer, 
and swim, until he could manage a boat 
as well as any of them. 

Just before sunset, each day, Wally’s 
father climbed the iron steps of the light 
tower, and started the lamp, which slow- 
ly revolved within the great crystal lens, 
flashing out four times each minute its 
beam of warning across the stormy wa- 
ters. Every few hours it was the watch- 
er’s duty to pump oil into a holder above 
the light, from which it flowed in a 
steady stream to the round wicks below. 
Tf this was neglected, the lamp would 
cease to burn. 

Wally, who was an ingenious boy, 
had placed a small bit of mirror in his 
little bedroom in the attic so that as he 
lay in bed he could see the reflection of 
the flash across the waters. One wild 
October evening he had watched it until 
he fell asleep, and in the night was 
awakened by the roaring gusts of the 
gale which swept over the lonely sands, 
and he missed the faithful flash upon 
his mirror, The light had gone out / 

Many ships out upon the sea were sail- 
ing to and fro, and there was no light 
to guide them or warn them of danger- 
ous shoals. Nearer and nearer some of 
them were drifting to their fate, and 
still the beacon gave no warning of 
danger. 

The light-keeper, hours before, had 
gone out upon the narrow gallery about 
the top of the tower to look at the 
storm, just as a large wild fowl, bewild- 
ered by the glare, had flown with great 
speed toward it, and striking the keep- 
er’s head, had laid him senseless upon 
the iron grating. 

I have seen fractures in the lenses, or 
glass refl ctors, of light-houses as large 
as your two fists, such as it would re- 
quire a heavy sledge-hammer to break 
by human force, caused by the fierce 
flight of wild fowl; and a netting of 
iron wire is usually spread upon three 
sides of the lens as a protection to the 
light. Sometimes a large number of 
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dead birds will be found’ at the foot of 
the light-house in the morning after a 
stormy autumn night, when wild- geese 
are flying southward. 

Wally sprang from his bed, full of 


dread lest his father had fallen to the © 


ground; for he knew he would never 
sleep at his post of duty. But first in 
his thoughts was the need of starting © 
the lamp again. Calling to his mother, 
he sped up the spiral stairway, which 
never seemed so long before, ard began 
to pump the oil. Then he lighted the — 
wick from a small lantern burning in 
the watch-room, and pumped again until — 
the oil tank was quite full. His mother — 
in the mean time had found the form of 
the keeper, and partially restored him, 
Wally stepped out upon the gallery to 
find his father’s hat, and looking sea- 
ward, saw something which for a mo- 
ment made him sick with terror. In 
the midst of the breakers lay a large 
square-rigged vessel, helplessly pounding 
to pieces upon the outer bar. In the 
intervals of the wind’s moaning Wally 
could hear the despairing cries of those 
on board, who seemed to call to him to 
save them. 
(To be Concluded Next Month.) 


—————_~+#9¢—__—. 


Robbie’s Little Prayer-Meetings. 


It was Sunday afternoon. Papa had 
gone to mission-school; Jennie was away 
on a visit; Arthur was reading his li- 
brary book, and mamma her Bible. All 
was very still for a while, then Robbie 
came in with his hymn-book to ask mam- 
ma if she did’nt ‘‘ think it would be nice 
to have a little prayer-meeting.”” 

“To be sure, darling, it will be very 


nice. Wouldn’t Arthur like to come 
too?” 
**T don’t care to,” answered Arthur, 


**T like my book. 
room.” 

Robbie brought his low chair close to 
his mamma, and laid his Bible and his 
‘One two three,” as he called his hymn- 


Vl go out in the other 
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book, in the big chair beside him. He 
was very fond of his hymn-book, which 
grandma had given him, and could sing 
many of the sweet Gospel songs in it. 

““We will begin with a hymn,” said 
mamma; ‘‘ will you choose?” 

. “T like ‘I cannot tell how precious,’ ”’ 

said Robbie; so they sang it. 

<‘Now we will have a little Bible read- 
ing about kindness,” proposed mamma. 
She thought of several verses, and Rob- 
bie found them in his Bible and read 
them. He had to be helped a little, for 
he was only seven years old. JBefore 
they finished, mamma thought they had 
better learn one verse by heart, and it 
was this:—‘‘ She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness.” 


“‘That was spoken of a good woman,” 
she explained, ‘‘ but it is just as suitable 
for a little boy. The law of kindness 
means that kindness should be our rule 

all the time. We will both try this week 
to keep the law of kindness.” 


Then they prayed; first mamma, and 
then the little boy. He asked God to 
please let him ‘‘be a minister when he 
grew up, and to make him want to be 
one more and more,” and that he might 
not be ‘‘afraid to pray out loud, ’cause 
he would need to if he was a minister.” 
Then he prayed that they all might be 
“‘made fit to go to the beautiful city by 
and by,” and that ‘‘all the bad people 
might be converted before the awful day 
of fire.” It was a sweet little prayer, 
and mamma felt sure the dear chill 
meant every word of it. 

They closed the meeting with another 
hymn, and Robbie asked if they might 
have another meeting next Sunday after- 
noon. Mamma said yes, of course, for 
she thought it a very pleasant way of 
spending an hour of the holy Sabbath. 

On another Sunday mamma and Jen- 
nie went out to chureh, but Robbie still 
wanted his prayer-meeting, and mamma 
gave him leave to go up stairs and hold 
it with Mary, a little girl who lived in 
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the same house. Mary said she had 
“never seen a little prayer-meeting, and 
didn’t know how to have it,” but Robbie 
said he could show her how. They sang 
and read some verses, and then Robbie 
said they must pray. 

“*T don’t want to,” said Mary. 

“*Oh yes, you must,” urged Robbie, 
“‘you pray when you go to bed, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes; easy, all to myself.” 

‘But now you must say it out loud,” 
said Robbie, ‘‘’ cause by and by when 
you’re a woman you'll have to go to the 
women’s meeting, and you’ll have to pray 
real loud there.” 

Mary did her best, and Robbie fol- 
lowed, praying for the little heathen 
children who were sick and dying of 
famine. They had been collecting money 
for them in Sunday-school. 

“‘T forgot whether they were in Persia 
or Prussia, mamma,” he told his mother 
afterwards; ‘‘but God knew what I 
meant, didn’t he?” 

‘‘ Yes, darling, God knew,” said mam- 
ma, as she gave her little boy a good hug 
and kiss.—Advocate and Guardian. 

————_--9-e—___—_ 


“Talk About Jesus!” 


Rev. Dr. Wisner, of Ithaca, used to 
tell of a little girl who kept coming to 
him while Superintendent of a Sabbath- 
school, with a request to be transferred 
to a neighboring class, For a time she 
would not give her reason. ‘‘Is not your 
teacher kind?” ‘‘Yes, very.” ‘Does 
she not know the lesson, and tell youa 
great many good things?’ “Oh, yes.” 
“Does she make the lesson interesting?” 
“Yes, we all like to hear her talk, but.— > 
“Bat what?” “Well, sir, [can’t help 
hearing what Miss——, the teacher of the 
next class, says to her scholars; and I find 
myself listening to her instead of our 
teacher.” ‘‘ What is that?” “Oh, sir, 
she is all the time talking to them about 
Jesus, and it sounds so good and sweet. 
My teacher scarcely ever talks to us 
about Jesus!” 
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A Sound Argument. 

Some time ago an infidel was lectur- 
ing in a village in the north of England, 
and at the close he challenged discussion. 
Who should accept the challenge but an 
old, bent woman, in most antiquated at- 
tire, who went up to the lecturer and said. 
‘*Sir, I have a question to put to you.’ 

‘* Well, my good woman, what is it?” 

‘“‘Ten years ago,” she said, ‘“‘I was 
left a widow with eight children utterly 
unprovided for, and nothing to call my 
own but this Bible. By its direction, 
and looking to God for strength, I have 
been enabled to feed myself and family. 
Iam now tottering to the grave, but I am 
perfectly happy, because I look forward 
to a life of immortality with Jesus in 
heaven. That is what my religion has 
done for me. What has your way of 
thinking done for you?” 

“Well, my good lady,” rejoined the 
lecturer, ‘‘I don’t want to disturb your 
comfort; but——” 

“‘Oh, that’s not the question,” inter- 
posed the woman; ‘‘keep to the point, sir. 
What has your way of thinking done for 
you?’ 

The infidel endeavored to shirk the 
matter again; the feeling of the meeting 
gave vent to uproarious applause,and he 
had to go away discomfited -by an old 
woman. 


—_+ 2+ 


“Take the Safe Path, Father,” 


A gentleman said to his pastor, ‘‘ How 
can I best train up my boy in the'way he 
should go?” ‘‘ By going in that way your- 
self,” wisely replied the minister. This re- 
minds us of astory told by Dr. Thomson, 
author of “The Land and the Book.” He 
had climbed nearly to the top of a steep 
mountain, lifting his feet carefully along 
over the projecting rocks, when faintly 
from below he heard a silvery voice call 
out: ‘Take the safe path, father; I am 
coming after you.” His heart stood still 
as he real'zed the danger of his precious 
boy. If fathers only remembered that 
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the boys are indeed coming after them 
how differently they would walk. If they 
smoke or drink, they must expect it in 
the boys. 
see the same things in the children. God 


gives lives into our keeping, to be return- — 


ed at last, fitted for an endless future. 
Knowing well our fearful responsibility, 


If they get angry, they will — 


we yet carelessly set poor examples for 


our dearest ones to copy, and thus not 
only endanger our own souls, but theirs. — 
Congregationalist. 


+t 


“Brighting All It Can.” 


The day had been dark and gloomy, 
when suddenly, toward night, the clouds 
broke, 


the 


and the sun’s rays streamed — 


through, shedding a flood of golden 


light upon the whole country. 


A sweet voice at the window called — 


out in joyful tones: ‘‘ Look! Oh, look, 
papa! The sun’s brighting all it can.” 

‘* Brighting all it can? So it is,” an- 
swered papa; ‘‘and you can be like the 
sun, if you choose.” 

‘“‘How, papa? Tell me how.” 

‘By looking happy and smiling on us 
all day, and never letting any tearful 
rain come into the blue of those eyes. 
Only be happy and good,—that is all.” 

The next day the music of the child's 
voice filled our ears from sunrise to dark. 
The little heart seemed full of light and 
love; and, when asked why she was so 
happy, the answer came laughingly: 
‘**Why! don’t you see, papa, I’m the 
sun? I’m brighting all I can!” 

*¢ And filling the house with sunshine 
and joy,” answered papa. 
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SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 


REPORT OF NEW. LOAN LIBRARIES 


SHiPPEDIN JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST, 1880. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858—9, to 
April Ist, 1880, was 6,799; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 6,733. The number of volumes tin these libraries was 376,472, and they were 


accessible to 266,466 men. 


Nine hundred and thirtecn libraries, with 82,868 vol- 


umes were placed wpon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospi- 
tals, and were accessible to 104,058 men.—One hundred libraries were placed in 
one hundred Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 8,600 
volumes, accessible to nine hundred Keepers and surfmen. 


JUNE, 1880. 
During June, 1880, thirty-four new !oan libraries were sent to sea from our 


Rooms at New York and Boston. 


These were Nos. 6,981 to 7,003, inclusive, at 


New York; and Nos. 5,442, 5,444, 5,445, 5,446, 5,448, 5,449, 5,450, 5,451, 5,452, 


5,454 and 5,455, at Boston. 


lows :— 

rio. By whom furnished. 
§442..1st Cong. church, Cambridge, Mass.... 
5444... “ee 4b iT as wae 
5445. e ee of “se a3 


5146 .1st Evangelical church, Milton, Mass.. 
5448..1st Cong. church, Cambridge, Mass . 
6449..1st Cong church, Groton. Mass...... ae 
5450 Rev. E. K. Alden, 1}. D., Boston, Mass.. 
5451..Louisa A Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass...... 
5452..H. J. Hemingway. Winchester, Mass.. 
5454..C ong. church, Deerfield. Mass.........+ 
5155..Capt. Sam’i Watts and crew of schr. 
Joseph Souther ...-.00+00- 

6981..Miss A. Adelaide Brown, Newark, N. J. 
6982).bres.. church, Islip, L.ds 25. 22.500 wes 
6983..Jonas M. Libbey, New York City...... 
6984..S. 8. war St. Cong. church, Baritord, 


Con 
Nie. church, Rochester, N- H Ade 


6985. eves 
6985..John W. Hamersley, New York City. a. 
hl re oer ie ye 
6989... es ss ae So Gad 
6990... 6 “ 4b 6 


6991..Albert Porter. Esq.. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
6992 Miss EK. J. Clay, Way’s Station, Ga..... 
6993... Harriet Gregory. Blairstown, N. J ... 
6994. rhe SO ab Mrss DP: Handy, Cleve- 
e005..8 S ' Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. BW... 
9B. . apiece 
6997..In memoriam Mrs. T. P. anips tei 
land, O. 
6998... y 


6999.. oe be “6 4“ 


Feet tee tower ses ereee: eseneeenorye 
‘ a“ 


Where placed, 
Bark Palmetto...... Breteler 


Schr. Franklin........... 
Bark John Carver....... 

Ee CNODSCOUs ces = oain 

Ce ONESLOT. a's eine ce sie'e’e 
Brig RemicKive sc 5 ecssisia 
Ship Calcutta.-.-..... aie 
Schr. G. W. Lewis....... 
Ship Sam. Scofield....... 
Bark Benefactor......... 


Willard spn Seat “3 
Bark Silas Fish........ 

Ship P. N. Blanchard.... 
Schr. E. H. Hatfield..... 


Bark Cedar Croft........ 
eda b pale arc 


seeeee se reeseee 


Bark Cardenas........++ 
SSP Ty MOUs cessice 
OVER OIGAUGCE s o%cloe a 510010 

Ship Bertie Bigelow...... 

Bark Maud EB. Cann .... 
“Jas. A. Borland.... 


Ship J. A. Stamler....... 
Brig Ned White.......... 
Bark Mohican........ 5... 


Assignments of these libraries were made as fol- 


Bound for. Sc 


New Bedford and 


Whaling Voyage. 23 
ob 4 is 
Australias... soe-..+ 19 
Surinam 22 cece 11 


Coast of Africa.... 4% 
Australia... .sc-66 
Qoasting ca cseemenc Oo 


San Francisco. semen 
Coast of Africa.... 14 
Melbourne......... 14 
Valparaiso. 8. A... 14 
San Francisco..... 30 
NV DALI ge cc canes sete coe: 
Queenstown...... as ke 
London.. 15. 
St. Thimas, W. Tne 
Buenos Ayres, S.A. 14 
Rochefort, France. 18 
San Francisco..... 28 
Liverpool’. Fes... 16 
Lagos, Africa...... 12 
Copenhagen.......,. 18 
Queenstown....... 15 

* nine cane, 

ef Nsias see ae 
Melbourne...... ieee 
Havre..... veseessee 219 
New Zerland...... 12 


Honolulu, §. I...... 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY'S 


No. of 
Library. 
7000..8.S. 3rd Pres. church, Newark, N. J... 
7001..Charles E. Nott, Bristol. Conn., in me- 

es Mrs. C. E. Ingraham, Bris‘ol, 
7002..Jn memoriam Mrs, T.P. Handy, Clevo: 


By whom furnished. 


land, O 
7003,.Jonas M. Libbey, New York ‘Gity.. oaace 


sent out, as follows:— 


6933..H. Parmelse, Lansingburgh, N. Y...... 
6972..8. S. 1st Pres. church, Peekskill, N. Y.. 


JULY, 


Where placed. 


6" Norwood ccs esases. 


66S BOT Ua jewalas vn ae aele 


ae 


nearer sews 


U.S. s SN Seon: ate 


Ship M. P. Grace.......- 
Bark Belle Wooster..... 


1880. 


x 


Bound for, Men i 


Bres' 


ee oe 


Shanghae......+.0« 


Galveston.. Ai 


18 


15 
12 


Cruising....-00. «++ 373 
Assignments were made, during June, 1880, from new libraries previously 


San Francisco....- 
Galvest’n & Mexico. 


30 
11 


During July, 1880, twenty-two new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 


Rooms at New York and Boston. 


of these libraries were made as follows :— 


§156..S. S. Cong. church, Auburndale, Mass.. 
ee vist Cong. church, Pittsfield, Mass 
545 saneae 
5459 . «Gong. chureh, Dedham, Mass. Ealsisle te tied 
51#2..Cong. church, Winchester, Mass....... 
5463..Comg. chureb, Bath, Net aencesce 
7004,..Cong. ch. and Soe’ y; Danielsonville, 
(West Killingly) Conn....... slealeteta’s 
7005..8. S. Pres. church, Jamaica, ial ace 
7006..Miss §. Corwith ‘and Sister, Bridge- 
hampton. L. I... 
7007..S.8. 1st Pres, church, Ithaca, N. Man 
7003. gees: T. V. Shaw, Dorchester. Mass ...+ 
7009..8. S. 1st Ref. ch., Schenectady, N. Y.. 
7010. ‘Class No. 238, 8. ist Pres. ch. Water- 
ford. N. Y., Mr. S. V. Lewis. Teacher.. 
7011..J. W. Auchincloss, New York City. for 
the Fred’k L. Auchinclos;s-Libra y.... 
7012..Children’s Fair, New London, Conn., 
for the Bonnie and Beth Librar eect 
7013. wee J. H.Worcester, Jr., South Orange, 


veeee 


so eeeeesce 


. 


7014, S 3 Pearl St. Cong. ch., Hartford, Conn. 


AUCUST, 


Schr. Joseph Souther.... 
Bark Sam’! H. Nickerson 
“Amy Turner......- 
“Western Sea....ee- 
Rarkentine Miranda.. 
Schr, Zalema.....-.-.-co-0 
‘“ Commander....--., 
Bark Kate Williams..... 


Ship Almeda...... inmate 
Bark Templar..... ccceee 


eee 


Ship Ne Plus Ultra. ..-... 
Bark Hannah Blanchard. 
** C.S. Bushnell...... 
Pp. J. Carleton...... 


‘“* Frances Abbey... 
Ship Geo. W. Manson... 


Adolphus.... -eeses 


‘* Theodore H. Rand.. 
** Rufus E. Wood..... 


1880. 


Coasting....ceccees 

Australia .-....-. 0 

Sandwich Islands.. 

West Indies....-.+. 
‘ i 


seeceree 


& se 


“ ss 
ee ec tees 


Coast of Africa.... 


eoecenre 


San Francisco....-- 
St. Sebastian...... 


London ....-0+. exe 
Hamburg.... 
Leghorn ...-c..e+.. 
Australia.... .es-- 


JAPAN coco cenaiennnae 
San Francisco....- 
TONGON.<<> «cesses 


Copenhagen ......- 
Bristol, Eng..... oo 


These were Nos. 7,004 to 7,016, inclusive, 


with No. 7,018, at New York ; and Nos. 5,456, to 5,463, at Boston. Assignments 


sige Napa i enc aE 


et 


ote 


During August, 1880, twenty-six new loan libraries were sent to sea from our — 
and 7,019 to 7,033, 
5,464 to 5,469, in- 


Rooms at New York and Boston. 
inclusive, at New York ; 


made as follows :— 
No. of 
Library. 


5418..Mrs. M. De Wolf Rogers, Bristol, R. I.. 
5153..Frances Flint, von ee Mass fate. 
5464. panes i eases 8. S. class, Soke: Ber- 


By whom furnished. 


5168..8. ‘s. Gong. church, Townsend, Mass... 
5467.. Pilgrim ¢ church, Cambridgeport. Mass. 
5148..S. 8. Cong. church, Brookline, N. H.... 


5469, -Evangelical S. S., Globe Village, Mass.. 
5171..8. S. Cong. church, Upton, Mass ...... 
5172..Pilgrim church, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
70l7..Rev W. H. Steele, Newark NJ)...» 
ae -N. Y, Epis. Sea. Miss'n, New York City. 
W027..A Friend, Springfield, MSS xsinsenciaventa 


These were Nos. 7,017, 
and Nos. 5,418, 5,453, 
clusive, and Nos. 5,471, 5,472, at Boston, 


Where placed. 


Bark Charles Loring.... 
OIG sews ow slices aiciae 


Brig Mary Celeste....... 


Steam bark ‘Belvidere... 
Ship Magellan... ....... 
Brig Bigelow.....-.-..+6. 
Bark Ella..... pietepow yeaa re 

EMBER GAL sacccas coe's 


ee ereersoas 


Schr. Chieftain..... 
SS Adelaide ...eascue 
Bark Wakefield.......... 


with Nos. 
Assignments of these libraries were 


Bound for. 


Buenos Ayres, 8.A. 
Whaling....... 


eee 


ATTICH ceisiacaesiscieen 


Whaling 
Valparaiso, S. ie ws 
West Indies......., 
Valparaiso, S. A... 
Europe... - 
Duluth, Minn...... 
Jamaica, Ww. i 


ween teen 


Sydney, N.S. WwW... 


Men in 
Crew. 


12 
Qt 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT. 


Daring August, 18890, fifty-five loan libraries, previously sent out, were reship- 
sped from our Rooms at New York and Boston, as follows :— 


No. 584; Bo. 3,673; No. 4,498; se 5,122: Ne: 5,767; 8: 6,081; Wo. 6,482; No. 6,644; 
cas 


© 1,931; 3,981; “ 4,789; 5,155; 5,862; 61147 6471; “ 6,653} 
“ 2154; * 4108; “4.889; * 5193; “ 5.934; “ 6154; * 6,480; “* 6,655; 
“ 2918 4152; 4959; 5195; * 6,006; 6210; “ 6,512; ‘ 6,721; 
4 2.488; 4.938. 5.019; B24: 6.007; OTL; «6,528; 67415 
“ B51; “+ 4901; * 5,076; —** 5500; 96,046; “6,348; “+ 6,564; «6,952. 
“4 3687; 4.303; “ 5117; . .* 5684; «6,075; * 6,429; “6,635; 


SUMMARY. 
New Libraries Issued in June, 1880—84 Labravies Reshipped in June, 1880—45 


ce 66 July, 66 —I? ce 66 July, 6¢ —3fh 
s ef August, ‘© —26 ¢ Af ‘August, —55 
82 134 


Correction.—No. 5,172, a new loan library sent out from our Rooms at Boston, Mass., in Sep- 
tember, 1879, should have been reported (vide Report of New Loan Libraries printed with the 
Samors’ Macazine, January, 1880,) as:contributed by Rodney Hyde, Bath, Me. 


Tae Soctety’s LOAN Lisraries for seamen contain on an average, thirty-six volumes, always 
including the Hoty Brsiz—unless it is found, upon inquiry, that the vessel upon which the 
library is placed, is already supplied with it. Accompanying the Bible are other carefully 
-chosen religious books, and a choice selection of miscellaneous volumes. When sent from the 
Society’s Rooms, they are put upon sea-going vessels, in neat cases, at an expense of twenty 
dollars each, in the name of the contributor. After they have been read on shipboard, they 
come back to our Rooms, for refitting and reshipment, or may be exchanged between different 
vessels at sea, or in foreign ports. We send fifty copies of the Lirz Boat, monthly, for one year, 
postage paid, to every Sunday-School contributing a library, with all intelligence received of the 
whereabouts and work of each. And we mail, quarterly, a statement in regard to every new 
library sent out during the previous three months, to the address of each donor of the same. 


TursE Loan Lipraries have led hundreds of seamen to the Savior of sinners. Individual 
sailors, entire crews, and very many officers have been made Christians by this agency.—The faith 
of Christian seamen is fed and quickened by these books.—Their use by individuals, and in meet- 
ings for religious service at sea, has been instrumental in promoting the observance of the Sab- 
bath.—They inform and elevate the sailor, mentally.—Relieving the tedium of sea-life, they take 
the place of indifferent and vile publications.—They change sailors’ habits, discouraging profan- 
ity and obscenity, and inducing temperance and chastity.—As an issue of these results, a ship’s 
discipline is improved by a library,—safety of life and property is increased, and, voyages become, 
an every way, more certain and profitable, : 


To send out a Library, enclose twenty dollars, in check, post office money order, or in other 
safe way, to order of Treasurer American Seamen's Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. Give the name and post office address of the contributor, and an assignment of u new 
library, with the name of the vessel upon uhich it is placed, destination, &c., will be made, and 
notice thereof sent to the donor. 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT. . 


There has been no more conclusive testimony thit no means for good are small in God’s eyes,— — 
that God will answer prayer,—and that He works for sailors’ souls by the Loam Libraries of the i 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Sooinry,—than that afforded by uhat follows :— f 
In December, 1867, this letter came to our Rooms in New York, from the State of New Jersey. 


“December 10th, 1867. 
“Dear Sir :—I have the pleasure to inclose you fifteen dollars, to be given to the SEAMEN’s. 
Frrenp Socrery, for the purchase of a Library, to be given in the name of my only child Fred- — 
erick H. Pollock, who died in the month of October last, and, I am sure, is now happy with his- 
Savior, whom he loved very dearly. He was an invalid, and his life for fifteen years was one 
of the most intense suffering. I need not tell you that my poor boy’s memory is very dear to 
me. _I feel as if this appropriation would please him, very much, if he were livirg. : 
‘*T hope to hear from the library occasionally, in remembrance of my Freddie, and I pray 
God that it may be the means of saving many souls. 
Yours Respectfully, THo’s C. Potiocx.” 


The ‘‘Frederick H. Pollock Memorial Library’ was No. 2,329, and trent to sea, from New York, 


- 


the same month, in the ship ‘Kate Davenport.” The first tidings from it came at the end of four — 


and a half years, in the following letter from the Cuptain of the vessel, addressed to his father, 
a Trustee of the Society. 


‘*Bompay, Inpra, Feb. 11th, 1872. } 


‘“ Dear FaTuer :—There is one thing that I wish to write to you about, which, I know, will 


cause you to bless God. During the past two months (at sea) it seemed as though He Himself 
was in our ship,—for the mate, the carpenter, the cook and ten of the sailors, have become ~ 
Christians. Ihave sometimes felt an indescribable awe when walking the deck Sunday even- — 
ings, to hear hymns rising from different parts of the ship, in totally different languages ; here 
a group of Swedes, led by the carpenter, there a few Dutchmen praising God in their tongue, 
and so on through all the languages of Northern Europe. It commeuced with the conversion 
of the carpenter, through the insirumentality of the second mate, who isa member of the Mar- 
iners’ Church, in Catharine Street, New York. Thence the movement spread until it became 
awful. Men at work in the rigging crying like children,—a subdued, balf-wondering feeling, 
seemed to pervade the ship. All conversation seemed turned to religious subjects, and I can 
conscientiously affirm that I’ve not heard an oath from officers nor men for three months. The 
mate held out a long time, but at a prayer-meeting which was held ia the cabin, at the request 
of the sailors, he publicly announced his conversion. Nearly all our crew have signed the tem- 
perance pledge, and at that prayer-meeling to which I alluded, every person in the cabin 
expressed the purpose to serve God, and lead Christian lives. 

‘‘Father,—I never saw a more impressive sight. There was I leading a meeting, where strong 
men, hardened sailors and mates, were crying like children. The mate and second mate offered 
up prayers, while I talked and read the Bible. The discipline of the ship remains intact. The 
officers are as exacting as ever, and the men now work checrfully and willingly. It is splendid to: 
see how smoothly everything goes on, To show you what a firm holdthis religious feeling has 
taken of the ship’s company, I will tell you what happened two nights ago, herein port. I want- 
ed the log-book, and went to the mate’s room for it. The door was closed, and I could hear a. 
voice reading as I thought. We had been hard at work all day, discharging coals, so I conclud- 
ed that the mate was in bed, and was reading aloud. I opened the door and there were the mate 
and second mate and one of the sailors, on their knees, while the second mate was praying 


aloud. 
“Thank the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society for me, for their libraries and tracts, which 
have done more good than I can tell, BE, C.D 


Dear. Friend,—Pastor, Merchant, Sabbath-School Superintendent, Teacher or Student,—Lover 
of Christ,—Tuenty Dollars now sends a Library to sea, in the name of the donor :— 


Will You Not Send One or More? 


“Tf you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the s ciftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billous, 
Laughing at the storms you meet :— 
You can stand among the sailors 
Anchored yet within the bry, 
You can lend a hxnd to help them 
As they launch their boats auay /” 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Momber, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 


- payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 
: " FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath to Tax American Smamen’s Frrmnp Socizty, incorporated by the 
Logislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable 


uges and purposes of the said Society.” 


Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: z 
st. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his re-. 
quest, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13. Congre- 
gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 
puaees may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 


Beekman Street, 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street aud 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 


Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o'clock. 
SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. . ESTABLISHED BY 
Nrw York, 190 Cherry Street....... «.- Amer. Sea, Friend Society. 
Boston, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts.... Boston ‘“ sf ss Fi 


66 Cue 66 


PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.....« Penn. 
WILMINe ton, cor. Front & Dock Sts... Wilm. Sea, Friend Society 
CHARLESTON, 8. C..cc-cecrwecresesceees Charleston Port Society.... 


Mostie, Ala .......- scctecerecc: recesses Ladies’ Sea, F'r’nd Society. 
SAN FRANCISCO; Cal icc cicicinsecerscerccs se aC ee 
HONOLULU, S, 1.22.0. seeveecsreceeses Honolulu ‘“ aad 


KEEPERS. 
Fred’k Alexander. 
B. F. Jacobs. 
C. F. Bowman, 
Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 
Capt. Peter Smith, 
Geo. Ernst Findeisen., 
Danie) Swannack. 
E. Dunscombe. 


@ 
INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


New Yorks, 338 Pearl Street ........... Epis. Miss. Soc, for Seamen 

4 Catharine Lane; (Colored).csccco GO. -svesccesoccceces cone 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House... Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y 
Porrsmouta, N. H., No. 8 State St.... Seamen’s Aid Society....0 
New Brprorp, 14 Bethel Court........ Ladies’ Br. N. B. P. S..<. «» 
BALTmorE, 23 South Anm Street .....c. sseasscersccrcne socesest cove 
GaLvgston, Texas, cor. Strand & 26 St. ....ssccrscercucrscersccercee 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY 
New York, Catharine, cor. Madison... New York Port Society..... 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R .....-<<. mpiscopal Miss. Society 
No. 365 West Street, N. R....-000 = SS 2 BE 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip.... 
Oliver, cor, Henry Street........2- Baptist..ccs.ss.scocscccernce 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian... 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street.....c-0«. Am. Sea, Friend Society. ce 


NAVY NALA aicie tivicie’sseiaisvie ain a - ome 


ee 13 6 


FSISEDALIO iiaiaia siahaleigidrslag a claisis'e viele sine leie oie eee 
AvBany, Montgomery Street....2..00.. Methodist.....ccccseccsoee 
Boston, North Square................. Boston Port Society..,.-..« 

Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts... Baptist Bethel Society..... 

Parmenter Street....-sc..ces.-ceee MPISCOPAl.-.ceceeccccsrecces 
PortTLAND, Mz., Fort St. n. Custom H. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y.. 
ProvipEnc#, R. I., 52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. 
NEW BEDFORD....-..-eee-cee,+eee++20e Now Bedford Port Society. 
pear tae ¢e. Front & vied sen Presbyterian.....s0- ssec.ce 

r. Moyamensing an ashing- 

San WRC OGGa le aioe eae ee Methodist...sscccscscrscces 
Catharine Street ..o.secs:cecssoeese EPiSCOPAl.cocseccscccrsecces 
Front Street, above Navy Yard.... Baptist..c..ccssecescocercoos 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chostnut St. -....ceesene svenreesrencrecce 

Baurimore, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seaman’s Un. Bethel Soc’y. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore cane wee 

American orfo! ea. 

NQRFOUR vicicrscccreesssee-ses eseeseoe Friend Societies ' 
WILMINGTON, N.C .....0. see -soes-ee. Wilmington Port Society... 
CaaARLEestoN, Church, n. Water St..... Amar, Sea. Friend Soc’y... 
SAAN N Acar ob iele ue auiaan erste cicleie theater wets a s cS Fe olan 
Mosiiz, Church Street, near Water... —— 
NEW ORLEANS 202 wee cceeseoe-see-eees Amor, Sea. Friend Soc’y... 
SAN ANRANCISOO; CA je cietivw ie ceie'e 00 oe oe - of = ES 
ie MS geeciseeseee cesses, Chaplain Sailors’ Home.... 
PORTLAND, OrOZON..06 +00 seesseoe-oee Amer, Soa. Friend Soc’y... 


Edward Rhode 

G. F. Thompson. 

N. Hamilton. 

John Stevens, Supt. 
Mr. & Mrs. H.G., O. Nye. 
Miss Ellen Brown. 


MINISTERS, 
Rey. E. D. Murphy, 


“ William Major. 
“ W. B. Erbea, 


“* R. R. Murphy. 
“ KK. N. Crane. 


“ James W. Craig. 
“ Wm. B. Yates. 
“ Richard Webb. 


“ L. H. Pease. 

“ J. Rowell. 

*. E A, Ludwick. 
“ RB. 8S. Stubbs. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. = 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. ee 
RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Capr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. | 


Rev. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. ——F 


OpsEcts. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen; {| 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them fircm becoming a |] 
carse to each other and the world; to rescue them frcm sin and its consequen- |) 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR souLs. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 7 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve { 
as the handmaid of Christianity. Nee <i oo ee 

Mzans or ACCOMPLISHMENT, 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries || 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports (| 
of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chaplaincies in the United | 
States, the Society has stations in Japan, the SanpwicH IsLanps, CHILI, G3R- |] 
MANY, FRANCH, Iraty, BeLeruM, DENMARK, NoRWAY, SWEDEY, Niw BRUNSWICK, ff) 
&e., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the 
Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon 
our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible } 
supply the place of parents and friends, = : ae Se 

b The monthly publication of the Sartors’ Macazinz and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, {| 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the {| 
Society. The last of these. publications, the Sramrn’s Frienp, is gratuitous): | 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and |) 
ethers. The Society also publishes the Lirr Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools, |] 

3.—Loan: LipRARigs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, ana enter- || 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes | 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in | 
the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective mission-_ |] 
aries, among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much — 
more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It 

laces the library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of | 

oing good with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it, — is 
(%) It usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It 1] 
contemplates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes — 
the library which he reads, The donor of each library is informed, if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of | 
interest is heard from it, iscommunicated. The whole number of new libraries - 
sent out by the Society, tc April Ist, 1880, is 6,799, containing 376,472 volumes. 
Calculating 6,783 re-shipments, they have been accessible to more than 266,466. 
men, Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been reported ag 
traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently 
heart: from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly 
extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. = 

4.—The establishment of Saitors’ Homzs, Reaping Rooms, Savines’ Banks, 
the distribution of Braixs, Tracrs, &o, ie j 

The Sartonrs’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the PROPERLY. and under the 
direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has accom- 
modated over 90,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen and 
their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home, A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a 
Library to sea, in the name of the donor, The SamLors’ Maeazinn is, when asked for, sent 
gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members 
and Directors, upon an sunual request for the same, - : 


